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New SOUNDSCRIBER Communicator 
Combination (Recorder-Transcriber) lets you 


make your own teaching records! 


Doubles as a transcriber . 


Now you can supplement SoundScriber’s packaged 
School Subscription Program with your own spe- 
cialized instruction .. . recorded for student practice 
on 3314 RPM discs, playable on most home phono- 
graphs. 

The new Communicator Combination gives you 
all the wanted features of both Recorder and 
Transcriber . .. many outstanding new features for 
the dictator . . . complete transcription facilities: 
Start-Stop, Tone and Volume Controls, exclusive 
Illuminated Televiewer. Only SoundScriber’s new 
Communicator lets your students take discs home 
for practice. 

And, in addition to SoundScriber’s complete line of 
educational aids: courses in Modern Machine 
Transcription, Technical Dictation and Transcrip- 


The SOUNDSCRIBER Corporation Dept. J-4 
6 Middletown Avenue ¢ North Haven, Conn. 


Teacher 


School ___ 
Street 
City 


.. two machines in one! 


tion, Insurance Transcription and Secretarial Pre- 
Employment Tests... you can choose between the 
new Communicator Combination or the new Exec- 
utive Secretary Transcriber, whichever best fits 
your needs. 


3 LOW COST PLANS 


1. Rental Plan... School rents a SoundScriber and 
gets packaged courses plus other teaching aids. 
. Rental-Purchase Plan . . . SoundScriber may be 
purchased at discount at end of rental period. 
. Purchase Plan .. . Educational discount allowed 
when equipment is purchased. Packaged course, 
wall chart and teaching aids included. 
Return coupon below for more complete infor- 
mation. 
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IMPLICATIONS 
(for business teachers) 


editorial 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


CCORDING to a release for the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, 
“major occupational predictions for the com- 
ing decade are: a rapid growth in white- 
collar employment, especially in the profes- 
sions; a moderately rapid increase in the 
number of service workers and skilled crafts- 
men; a slower growth in semi-skilled employ- 
ment; little if any change in employment in 
unskilled occupations; and a further decline 
in the number of farmers and farm laborers.” 

Specifically, engineering opportunities are ex- 
pected to continue to expand both in the 1960’s and 
over the long run. Scientific occupations will also 
have good employment prospects. Technicians will 
be in large demand. Opportunities for program- 
mers are expected to remain very favorable through 
the early 1960’s. 

“qually bright prospects are held out for phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, and other health service 
workers; construction workers; television, refrig- 
eration, air conditioning, auto, business machine 
repairmen; over-the-road truck drivers; commer- 
cial artists with specialized skills; librarians; 
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beauty operators; tool and die makers; clerical 


workers. 


Special emphasis is placed in the prediction for 


clerical workers: 


“Large numbers of openings will occur each 
year in clerical occupations during the 1960’s, 
mostly from the exceptionally high employ- 
ment turnover. A number of new opportuni- 
ties will also result from employment growth, 
although the rate of growth in this field is 
expected to slow down because of the. increas- 
ing use of electronic data processing ma- 
chines and other new office machines. Workers 
in jobs requiring the use of considerable judg- 
ment or contact with other people—secre- 
taries, receptionists, claim workers, complaint 
clerks, and bill collectors, to name a few— 
will be among those least affected by future 
office automation.” 

Probably the most obvious implication for busi- 
ness teachers in this report is made in the state- 
ment directly above—“Workers . . . ’’ From this, 
business teachers will recognize the need for pro- 
viding opportunity and stressing more strongly 
mastery of basic skills p/ws. Basic skill will gain 
entry to positions providing opportunity for pro- 
motion to those positions where there will be con- 
tact with people and need for judgment. How- 
ever, promotion to these more choice positions will 
depend, as always, on more than skill. Teachers 
with experience will see nothing unusual with the 
fact that these more choice positions will still be 
available, unaffected by future office automation. 
These are the positions which, even in the depres- 
sion, went unfilled because of the special personal 
qualities needed to accompany skilled perform- 
ance. 
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OF OCCUPATIONAL 
PREDICTIONS 


Therefore, in our present classes, perhaps we 
should spend some time in making certain a 
stenographer in addition to becoming a “taker of 
dictation” also develops intellectually and_per- 
sonally. Likewise, perhaps we should question the 
prospective bookkeepers and machine operators who 
appear to be ingrown, aloof, and inarticulate. Be- 
cause of a real interest in the subject matter they 
are studying, many business students close their 
eyes and ears to ideas apart from those related to 
stenography, typewriting, or bookkeeping; or, es- 
pecially, in the case of stenographers, tend to be- 
come passive (as they must be during some phases 
of dictation) rather than active thinkers. The in- 
terest in subject matter is genuine on their part; 
the responsibility is the teacher’s to awaken their 
other potentials. 

How about ability to deal with people? Some 
situations are created in office or clerical practice 
which reveal to some extent how successful students 
will be in their human relationships, but how 
about other classes? What can be done to test 
this important quality in our sudents? What can 
be done to be sure each promising student at least 
has an opportunity to prove he can handle himself 
and others? 

Have you checked lately on standards of conduct 
in your classes? What is accepted by the majority 
as “standard” on such questions as the coffee break, 
punctuality, absence, relations with other workers 
and with management, tax evasion, questionable 
selling practices, etc? How readily are students 


‘ 


accepting as “standard” what .they have seen in 
offices or on the movie screen? How many ap- 
parently have no urge to be different, show no 


frustration with waste—in effort, service, produc- 
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tion, or supplies? Do we as teachers believe in 
standards? Even if we can not agree on a single 
standard—do we have standards that are higher 
than those our students would have us accept? 
What are the implications for business teachers 
in the preparation of those who will seek careers 
as engineers, technicians, physicians, dentists, etc? 
Certainly these people have a need for an under- 
standing of business management—many of them 
will become managers or owners of some type of 
business enterprise. Most of them would find some 
skill in typewriting, some knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing, helpful. All of them will need to be able to 
distinguish good from bad merchandising and ad- 
vertising. There are then many opportunities for 
the business department to render service to the 
non-business major at all levels of education. 


It has been said that a teacher teaches as he is 
taught. May it not also be said that a worker pro- 
duces as he has learned to produce and as he has 
observed others produce? Are our students more 
a reflection of the way we react to study, to work, 
to new ideas than we realize? Are they producing 
as we produce—you and I and all teachers? If 
they lack good human relations, do we? If they 
are only passively interested, are we? If they are 
reluctant to give that extra hour for superior per- 
formance, are we also? What standards do we set 
and follow through that will develop a more-than- 
average student ? 

“Take it easy” is a national by-word. I have 
often wondered how it originated, what it really 
means, how it is affecting our present-day society. 
The implications in its meaning can not be fol- 
lowed by those who would produce students for 
the better career opportunities of the 1960’s. 





A 1930 LOOK 


observation opinion 


and obiter dicta 
| 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


4B OOKKEEPING will be taught just as poorly 

in the 1960’s as it was in the 40’s and §o’s.” 
“Traditional shorthand will have to be greatly 
simplified if it is to meet the needs of the 1960's.” 
“Unification will not solve any of the problems 
of business education.” “In the 1960’s we will 
regularly be teaching typing to 150 people at a 
time.” These and many other prognostications 
were made by a panel of five which I listened to 
last week-end. I kept silent for a change and neither 
agreed nor disagreed with any of the prophets. 
Here is why. 

In 1930 David Snedden who was then the great 
wizard of vocational education (a sort of Bernard 
Baruch of the field) wrote a book on Secondary 
Schools in rg60.' | promptly bought the book and 
kept it all these years with the vague hope that I 
might survive till now and enjoy checking the 
validity of Snedden’s competency as a prophet. 
Almost nothing he said would happen did take 
place. He was sure of a profound peace. We had 
the greatest war we have ever had. He forecast a 
population of 150,000,000. We have 180,000,000. 
He made his suggestions for the school on the 
notion that the usual man would marry around 
26 and the usual woman at 23. We can’t keep 
them from marrying while they are still in high 


*Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931. 
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school. Imports and exports would dwindle to 
almost nothing because each country would be 
practically self-sufficient. In fact imports and ex- 
ports are higher than ever, and the more advanced 
the country is the more is our business with them. 
Our concern is to increase our trade with other 
nations. Snedden planned on a “National Produc- 
tion Apportionment Board for the regulation of 
production of all [sic] commodities, for the ap- 
portionment of all manual workers, other pro- 
ducers, and capital among the various channels of 
production, and for the apportionment of yearly 
terms of labor among all workers [sic] to the 
end that all adults as well as all capital shall earn 
due quotas of all production.” We have gone a few 
timid steps on the road to socialism, but in spite 
of a terrible depression and a worse war, we are 
far from such regulation. 

Few children under nine would go to school 
the home would do a better job—a pious hope. Al] 
urban boys over twelve would be taken during 
two periods of the year to farm areas where “rush” 
work of planting or harvesting would far outstrip 
the powers of the regular laborers. Snedden had 
no idea of the advance that would take place in 
farming resulting in a farm surplus not for 150 
but for 180 million people with far fewer farm 
workers than in 1930. 

Vocational education was Snedden’s major in- 
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terest and he forecast vigorously if not well in 
this area. He says about business education (p. 
103-104) that “when the processes of realistic an- 
alysis were extended to commercial departments, 
which had become so extensively developed in 
urban secondary schools, it was soon determined 
that these, however absorbing their courses might 
be for learners not attracted to the college pre- 
paratory courses, really gave genuine vocational 
training of only the most meager, deceptive, and 
unsubstantial character for any of the recognized 
business or commercial vocations—except stenog- 
raphy-typing, which, as an attractive vocation for 
young women, entered by something like one 
hundred thousand new candidates each year, did 
receive fairly good training in not a few high 
schools. Nearly all commercial departments had 
disappeared from American high schools by 1940.” 
Snedden was quite a thinker-ahead, and quite 
wrong as most of us are pleased to find. Incident- 
ally, that was quite a sentence he produced iri the 
last paragraph. 

Snedden made a number of other guesses equally 
incorrect, but these will give you some idea of his 
thinking. Maybe some of us Casandras had better 
be a bit more careful about our forecasts or some 
future O-O-Oer may ferret out his comments as 


I have Snedden’s. 





the most dynamic fieid in Ameri- 
can economic life is not distribution, 
are 


it has to become that unless we 


ready to scrap our vast industrial 
productivity. Unfortunately, in dis 
tribution, no genius has developed 
techniques to match those of indus 
trial automation. True, there has been 
a great development of the super- 
market and discount house with their 
reduced need for the “hard-sell” and 
there are increased devices for low 
Other 


following suit in modest ways. 


cost stores are 


ope ration. 


Advertising, in its many forms, 
tends to “automate” the mass market, 
to simplify retail selling and eliminate 
the need for the clever and occasion- 
ally unethical salesman, and, when it 
is itself not unethical or uneconomi 
cal, it tends to build stability and 
efficiency into distribution. As more 
accurate and intricate psychological 
insight and a higher morality enter 
advertising, more and more of our 
salesmanship, however, will approach 
the “self 


selling” or the really “hard sell” in 


extremes formalisms of 
volving skill and knowledge of the 
broadest sort. Fundamentally, people 
security, and a wist 


need money, 


philosophy of life, not “salesman 
ship” to be pe rsuaded to buy. On the 
other hand, our economy needs a 
more effective svstem of distribution 
to provide a broader spectrum of 
goods at a price very close to the 


cost ot pre xluct iK mn. 


Is "Salesmanship" on the Way Out? 


Today a literate customer can 
almost serve himself as well as any 
but the ablest salesperson can serve 
him. Improved labeling, better adver- 
tising, display, and testing organiza- 
tions have done a great deal to make 
this true. The day may be approach 
ing when the customer will be in a 
fair way to dispense with the services 
of the average salesperson and _ the 
old-fashioned retailer and his store. 
The customer is ready for a fully fur- 
nished, automated supermarket capa- 
ble of distributing anything from a 
handkerchief to a ear. 

In fact, distribution, once it is 
recognized for what it really can do 
for the American economy, may have 
most current 


to divorce itself from 


Edward Reich 
Central Commercial High School 


New York, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTION-- 
AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 


* the centralization of distributive education in fewer and 


better schools would go a long way towards strengthening 


both policy and quality. 


salesmanship in the race for world 
economic survival to keep the Ameri 


can standard of living up front. 
Those are hard, cruel words but huge 
productivity requires huge sales. In 
fact, our best bet in economic compe 
tition with Russia may turn out to be 
an economic philosophy where con 
sumer income is more widely dis 
hundreds of com- 


heavily 


tributed among 


modities instead of being 


concentrated in, let us say, a few 


areas such as cars and houses. 
Where Are We in Distributive Education? 


In such a dynamic world, we need 
to take a long look at our responsi 
bilities and at a minimum of four 
problems confronting the field of dis 
tributive education, immediately and 


for tomorrow. 
Our Responsibilities 


Responsibilities are often too fear- 


ful for the average teacher or leadet 
of teachers to visualize and the natu 
ral reaction 1s to keep the eye on the 
ball and the nose on the grindstone. 
If there are to be changes, let’s follow 
and not lead. 

And yet it 
everywhere who inspired our major 


is the teacheér-leaders 


progress from the nuclear develop 
ments to the physical elements in a 
good toaster. Theories were taught 
long before they were used commer 
cially. It is the inspired student who 
brings some of the greatest changes 
about in our commercial and indus 
trial lives. 

We should give our students the 
stimulation the problems of our times 
require. We need discussion in our 
classes of the broad problems of dis- 
tribution as we have never needed 
them before. We need, not improve- 
ments on what is, but we need basic 


ingenuity, basic willingness to take a 
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new look, a big look and a most 
imaginative look at all of distribution. 
Chen come our duties : 


1. What the 


tions in the courses of study of dis 


are desirable direc 
tributive education ? 


2. What are the 


tions in the education of teachers for 


desirable dire C- 
distributive education ? 

a: Are 
our methodology ? 

+. Where does consumer education 


there new directions for 


fit into our future program ? 
Desirable Directions in Courses of Study 


Courses of study in distribution are 
influenced by some or all of the 
following factors: 

1. A good deal of the stress in dis 
tributive education has been on the 
specific area of salesmanship, which 
remains an essential problem in many 
retailing establishments but has 
tended to decline in significance over 
the years until, with few exceptions, 
it really represents a simple, formal 
counter service. 

The number of people to be trained 
for the “hard sell’ as over against 
the number of people to be trained 
for counter service 1s probably in the 
ratio 1 to 10 and tending towards 1 to 
25. Those to be 


may need to acquire a few 


trained in counter 
service 
skills, some experience in demonstra 
tions, the ability to suggesi and to 
handle the details of 


work, 


mechanical 


counter Perhaps a month’s 
work in a classroom is really all that 
sound 


sold. 


The “hard sell” requires maturity and 


is needed, plus, perhaps, a 


knowledge of the goods to be 
are not 


experience, both of which 


readily acquired in the secondary 
school and should be omitted. 
We 


major selling establishments the de- 


are already witnessing in 
cline of extensive forward stocks on 
the selling floor and the increase of 
individual samples for an open or 
behind-glass_ display, all samples 
appropriately numbered and _ priced, 
with a service desk to which the cus- 
tomer comes with that number and 
the price. The merchandise is ob- 
tained directly from a nearby stock 
room by a well-trained stock boy. 
topic: 


further simplify distribution ? 


Discussion How can we 
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wide 


2. A 


workers, housewives and second-job 


variety of part-time 


people, are now being used by rc 
full 


time salaried salespeople. The two 


tailers to cut down the cost of 


groups mentioned contain more re 


sponsible and more experienced and 


more interested workers generally 
than those available from the younger 
ranks of workers. With the likelihood 
that the stress on price will prevail 
even more generally in the future 


retail market, we can safely assume 
that there will be a tendency towards 
hiring the serious-minded part-time 
mature workers, whose programs will 
be adjusted to peak afternoon and 
evening loads. Discussion topic: 
What of our young eople ? 

3. Only the ablest of the younger 
generation will profit from extensive 
store organization, 


school work in 


and sales promotion. 


management, 
They will have to be potential execu 


Ar 


people in distributive 


tive material. Discussion topic: 
we getting these 


education. 
The Distributive Education Curriculum 


Does all this indicate any need for 
changes in the distributive education 
curriculum or organization? In cur 
riculum, we seem to see the need for 
at least four groups of studies: 

Group 1 A 


course in the operation of each of the 


strictly vocational 


store’s facilities and services, and 
skills in receiving, marking, storing, 


packing, thnit control, etc., as well as 
the over ull comprehension of the 
merchandising operation for all be 
hind-the 


and even for counter workers, geared 


scenes retailing personnel 
to the high school junior and senior, 
of non-academic interests. 

Group 2 Strong laboratory science 
courses in special consumer goods, 
with the acquisition of skills directed 
towards judgments about those con 
sumer goods. The consumer goods to 
be studied would be far more im 
portant than a re-hash of selling talk. 


These courses ought to be given by 


t 
people trained in the physical and 


chemical sciences. 

Group 3 Strong courses in opera 
tion, management, and sales promo- 
top-rated students only, 


tion for 


preferably for those college bent. 


Group 4 Special courses for part 


time workers who need more ade 
quate knowledge of consumer goods, 
available at appropriate hours and 
for brief periods of time. Course con 
distributive education or 


tent and 


ganization would be based on_ the 
area needs. 

Distributive education is no excep 
tion. Constant re-evaluation in terms 
of the constructive future and a will 
Ingness to change is essential. We 
should gain a future view instead of 
a view of the past. We grow for 
wards. We cannot be static. 

In recent years there has arisen a 
demand for a re-evaluation of teacher 
training in general, and we can 
specifically request it in the distribu 
tive education field. 

It would be difficult 


present here an analysis of practices 


indeed to 


in detail in the training of teachers 
for the field of distributive education. 
Its strengths are the strengths of the 
basic cultural courses and its weak 
nesses appear to be of two kinds: 

1. The college curriculum requir¢ 
ments are not geared to develop the 
maximum abilities of the teacher but 
the minimum requirements of the 


job. 
first 


newe!l 


2. There appear to be few 


class methodologists in the 
specific field of distributive education 
so that such teaching is not compar 
able to that given in bookkeeping and 
stenography. 
The field ot 
cause of its contact with many people 


merchandising, be 


and demand for creative ideas re 
quires a cultural background. Flaw 
less speech and grammar, precise 
vocabulary, knowledge of many in 
terest areas from mathematics to 
science, from social studies to ps) 
chology, is also essential. Certainly 
one-half of the courses of the under 
graduate school should be of a cul 
tural nature. 

The other half might be 


content courses devoted to the applied 


strictly 


science of consumer goods, a more 
specific knowledge of merchandising 
procedures, practices and the detailed 
skills of behind-the-scene operation 
of our distributive system whether 
such operation be the “apron” in a 
department store or the unit control 
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system in a large chain. It should 
include the ability to read creatively 
the financial section of a newspaper, 
The Wall Street and 
Woman's Wear Daily. Of course, 
theory 


Journal, 


standard economic courses 
should be included. 

To this program can be added a 
year’s course in educational psychol- 
ogy and philosophy and __ student 
teaching and observation. A course in 
methodology belongs on the graduate 
level, a year in length, and to be 
coterminous with graduate courses in 
consumer goods and merchandising. 
Few new teachers are capable of 
organizing, let us say, fifty topics for 
classroom lessons in the merchandis 
ing courses. Grasp of over-all pur- 
poses in instruction, including content 


goals is rare. 
New Directions for Methodology 


It would be wrong to say that we 
need completely new direction in our 
methodology, when the fact of the 
matter is that we need to get close to 
realities in our courses of study and 
farther away from the academic con- 
tent of books on marketing and mer- 
chandising. 

We need to develop a mie thodology 
which will evolve content as facts 
evolve in a merchandising establish- 
ment, from the purchase order, the 
packing slip, the receiving log, mark- 
ing, selling, wrapping, cashiering, etc. 
Each specific unit of work in the 
classroom should parallel the activity 
in the store and work up to buying, 
and then managing a department or a 
store. 

Perhaps the most significant ad 
vancements that can be made in the 
teaching of salesmanship lie in unit- 
ing consumer goods courses with 
appropriate selling instruction. At the 
present time, many courses in mer- 
chandise information are given inde- 
pendently of selling instruction and 
in every field the merchandise infor- 
mation is subordinated to selling 
techniques. In the interest of develop- 
ing imaginative and creative young 
retailers for further  executive- 
leading positions the techniques of 
selling should be subordinated to a 
profound understanding of the mer- 


chandise we sell 
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Our economy requires that the 


consumers get the best possible qual- 


Most of the 


“shady” or 


ity for their money. 


so-called “dishonest” or 
“misleading” advertising is due to the 
fact that advertising men, buyers, and 
merchandise managers lack a knowl 
edge of the essential characteristics of 
the merchandise they handle, a factor 
that makes for excessive zeal as an 
advertiser. 
Nerchandise 


strictly quality basis. Consumer faith 


can be sold on a 
is basically undermined when scien- 
tific information is subordinated to 
selling skill. A methodology combin 
ing scientific information and selling 
skill would approach the real goals of 


merchandising. 


Consumer Education and the 
Program of the Future 


There is sufficient reason for 


divorcing consumer education from 
the program of distributive educa- 


tion. In the past our experience has 


been of a curious nature. Because 


education systems sent their poor 
students into distributive education it 
became necessary to find some useful 
training for these students, and so 
they were given a course which would 
develop skills. 


Distributive education should eschew 


“consumer buying”’ 


this responsibility as a matter of 
policy. Consumer education is the 
antithesis of most brands of sales- 
manship training. It is a field unto 
itself and it should be given by a 
specialized teacher who has the com- 


bined economics and consumer back- 


ground to give a course in the prob- 
lems that confront the individual con 
sumer in budgeting, buying, taxation, 
consumer legislation, and merchan 
dise information. There would be no 
objection to having students in the 
field of retailing take such a course 
in order that they might see clearly 
the great problems that confront the 
consumer; but it is not really an 
objective course when it is given by 
so strictly partisan a department as 
the vocational group in distributive 
education. 

In conclusion, it might be worth- 
while to indicate that one of the great 
weaknesses in current distributive 
education is the atomization of dis 
education into so many 
that 


quorum of 


tributive 


schools there is not a large 


enough teachers or 
students in any one of the large insti 
tutions to provide for large policy and 
instructional leadership. It would be 
much wiser to concentrate the devel 
opment of distributive education in 
perhaps a dozen universities in the 
country and preferably even fewer, 
so that a sufficiently large faculty of 
specialized people might be developed 
in the field of distributive education 
and research, 

The same is true for our large cities 
where too many high schools are giv 
ing poor quality courses to the wrong 
students. In the smaller towns there 
is no choice. In the larger cities there 
is, and the centralization of distribu 
better 
schools would go a long way towards 


tive education in fewer and 


strengthening both policy and quality. 





THE ANSWER’S IN 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


If you had a handicapped student in your 
typing class, could you teach him to type? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine, Mrs. Banks tells how 


she accomplished this. 
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Helen M. Smith, C.P.A. 
Central Michigan University 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


CRITICISM 
OF THE TEACHING OF 


“Questions are being asked whether 
the need for bookkeeping is the same 
today as it was 30 years ago.” 


HE application of mechanistic 
techniques to the teaching of book- 
keeping by vocationally-minded teach- 
ers has resulted in evidences of a felt 
the traditional 


feeling is being ex- 


dissatisfaction with 
course. This 
pressed frequently today because of 
the need for the most economical use 
of the student’s time as well as be- 
cause of the frustration of offering 
a vocational course when there ap- 
pears very little 
school-trained bookkeepers. With an 
among 


demand for high 


almost unanimous opinion 
educators that there is intrinsic value 
in a knowledge of bookkeeping to 
each individual who reaches the stand- 
ard of a high school diploma, there 
should be a re-evaluation of the book- 
keeping course as it is offered today. 


Questions of Need 
\pparently, the skepticism of. the 
need for the 
which is visible in the current litera- 


bookkeeping course, 
ture on this topic, stems from the 


impact of automation upon the im- 


agination of the business educator. Is 
the need for bookkeeping the same 
today as it was 30 years ago? Should 
the course be taught for the same ob- 
jectives that it was during the period 
of strong demands for the subject 
by small businesses? A tracing of the 
need and the teaching methodology 
reveals some interesting comparisons. 

At a time when small businesses 
dominated the commercial scene, the 
teaching methods were almost wholly 
through the journal approach. This 
was natural at a time when the uses 
of the journal for record keeping 
purposes were so important. Later, 
teaching methodology progressed to 
the balance sheet approach. The bal- 
ance sheet method appeared important 
about 20 years ago when the practic 
ing accountants placed so much stress 
on present value presentations and 
on balance sheet analyses. Account- 
ants at the present time have shifted 
their attention to the income state- 
ment as the more important financial 
statement. Yet, the popular method 


of teaching bookkeeping is still the 
balance sheet approach. Should the 
emphasis be on this statement? 


Shortcomings of Balance Sheet Approach 


A review of the balance sheet 
method will reveal its shortcomings. 
The student is given the bare rudi- 
ments of a generalized accounting 
theory through the introduction of a 
simply-designed balance sheet. From 
this beginning he is introduced to 
various types of journals. He is later 
shown the concept of ledger accounts, 
the closing of books, and the prepa 
ration of financial statements. After 
a few of the bookkeeping cycle proj- 
is permitted to work on a 
the me 


ects, he 


practice set which repeats 
chanical techniques with which he 
has been working. The teacher, in- 
cessantly admonished to teach “prin 
ciples”, is faced with a method which 
s mostly mechanical. 


\s the 


slowly dissipated in the mechanics of 


feeling of adventure is 


hum-drum_ work, few of the 


BOOKKEEPING 


remain beaming. 


very 


voung eager eves 
Those educators who have witnessed 
this ponder where the failure has 


occurred. There should be much in 
this course to challenge young minds. 
There are values in learning a sub 
ject which has so much importance 
Obviously, 


the 


in the business world. 


there is something lacking in 


teaching methodology of the subject. 


The Newer Concept of Method 


In order to introduce a new meth- 
odology in the teaching of bookkeep- 
new of objectives 
presented. With automa- 
tion the record- 
keeping functions of bookkeeping, the 
prime objective of the bookkeeping 


ing, a 


should be 


concept 


taking over mere 


course should be to teach accounting 
fundamentals as quickly and as effec- 
tively as possible through the dis- 
carding of routine functions which 
can as easily be visualized as they can 
be practiced. Secondly, the interests 
of the students should be maintained 


through a variety of teaching methods 
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Which can assure active student par- 
ticipation in_ theoretical 
Thirdly, the 
should be 


problems. 
bookkeeping course 


condensed into a one- 
semester offering which emphasizes 
theoretical concepts surveyed against 
the background of business needs. 
If these new objectives can be ac- 
cepted, then a new methodology 
makes its appearance. The course can 
be taught from a purely theoretical 
Sfindpoint of idea presentation, clari- 
fication, and assimilation by the stu- 
This that the 


acquires a deep philosophical tenor 


dent. means course 
where the theoretical viewpoints are 
presented and discussed. 

The sheet 
strument by which 


becomes the in 
this 


demonstrated. 


work 
theoretical 
(The 


meanings of debits and credits are 


knowledge is 


most clearly demonstratable on this 
working paper as practicing public 
Each 


type of account for the proprictor 


accountants are well aware.) 


ship type of business is given a place 


on the work sheet, the effect of en 


tries noted through the auxiliary use 
of T-accounts, the adjustments pre 
sented and traced through, and the 
final effects on the financial status of 
the business analyzed and understood. 
books of original 


Fully completed 


entry can be utilized in connection 
ith the study of the work sheet. 

lherefore, it is proposed that the 
teaching of bookkeeping theory ap 
plicable lO proprietorship types of 
businesses should comprise the first 
halt of the The 


in teaching approach should 


semester's course. 
change 
include demonstrations of journals 
and ledgers which are currently used 
demonstra- 


in business. Then, case 


tions should follow to show how 


businesses solve their bookkeeping 
problems. This can involve the ac 
quaintanceship of the student with 
data processing procedures. Finally, a 
practice set, chosen by the student, 
and completed individually, should be 
the culminating task in the bookkeep 
ing course. 

Will this be possible in a one-sem 
ester course in bookkeeping ? 

Yes, for it will raise the quality of 
effort on the part of both the student 
and the teacher. It will contribute to 


the sense of dignity and respect which 
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a study ot bookkeeping should engen- 
der in the student. Too, it will raise 
the standards of accomplishment and 
the ultimate sattsfactions of the stu 
dent and the teacher. Of course, this 


will require textbook revisions, but 


this trend toward textbook improve 


ment, as initiated by teachers’ di 
mands, has already appeared and has 
been acted upon in the field of science 
There is no need for business teach- 


ers to lag in this direction. 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 7 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 44-space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "2$" means strike "$" two times; "Ssp" means strike space bar five times; 
"3:"" means strike ":" three times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout typing. 


Line 
1—10sp, 24$ 
2—I1sp, 22$ 
3—3sp, 3$, dsp, 20$, 6sp, 3$ 
4—2sp, 5$, 5sp, 20$, 5sp, 5$ 
5—Isp, 6$, 5sp, 20$, 5sp, 6$ 
6—Isp, 8$, 2sp, 22$, 2sp, 8$ 
7—4$, Isp, 5$, Isp, 22$, Isp, 5$, Isp, 4$ 
8—4$, 2sp, 32S, 2sp, 4$ 
9—4$, 3sp, 30$, 3sp, 4$ 
10—4$, 3sp, 30$, 3sp, 4$ 
11—4$, 4sp, 28$, 4sp, 4$ 
12—4$, 5sp, 26$, 5sp, 4$ 
13—Isp, 4S, 3sp, 28$, 3sp, 4$ 
14—1sp, 4$, 3sp, 3$, 4:, 1$, 1:, 1$, 4:, 1S, 4:, 1$, 5:, 3$, 3sp, 4$ 
15—Isp, 5$, 2sp, 3$, 1:, 4$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 6$, 1:, 5$, 2sp, 5$ 
16—2sp, 4$, Isp, 4$, 3:, 2$, 1:, 1$, 4:, 1$, 4:, 3S, 1:, 6$, Isp, 4$ 
17—2sp, 4$, Isp, 4$, 1:, 4$, 1:, 1S, 1:, 1$, 1:, 5$, 1:, 3$, 1:, 6$, Isp, 4$ 
18—2sp, 4$, Isp, 4$, 1:, 4$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 18, 4:, 3S, 1:, 6$, Isp, 4$ 
19—2sp, 4$, Isp, 305, Isp, 4$ 
20—3sp, 38$ 
21—3sp, 8$, 4:, 1$, 4:, 1$, 1:, 1$, 5:, 18, 4:, 8$ 
22—4sp, 7$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 1, 1:, 4$, 1:, 2S, 1:, 10$ 
23—5sp, 6$, 4:, 1$, 4:, 1$, 1:, 3$, 1:, 3$, 3:, 7$ 
24—5sp, 6$, 1:, 4$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 4$, 1:, 9$ 
25—é6sp, 5$, 1:, 4$, 1:, 2$, 1:, 1$, 1:, 1$, 5:, 18, 4:, 5$ 
26—7sp, 30$ 
27—7sp, 30$ 
28—7sp, 30$ 
29—7sp, 30$ 
30—7sp, 3$, Isp, 22$, Isp, 3$ 
31—8sp, 1$, 3sp, 20$, 3sp, 1$ 
32—13sp, 18$ 
33—13sp, 18$ 
34—l4sp, 16$ 
35—I5sp, 14$ 
36—I6sp, 12$ 
37—17sp, 10$ 
38—18sp, 8$ 
39—19sp, 6$ 
40—20sp, 4$ 
41—20sp, 4$ 
42—20sp, 4$ 
43—20sp, 4$ 
44—20sp, 4$ 
45—20sp, 4$ 
46—20sp, 4$ 
47—19sp, 6$ 
48—17sp, 10S 
49—I15sp, 14S 
50—12sp, 20S 
51—10sp, 24$ 
52—9sp, 26$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 
next issue of this magazine. 
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NIXIES WONT TELL 


“As the business world depends more and more upon the Post Office, -it 
becomes increasingly important that we teach our students how to be good 
postal patrons.” 


Robert E. Potter 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


S° you've taught your students 
how to write every conceivable 
kind of business letter. But did you 
quit too soon? Do they know how to 


avoid the “‘nixie”’ desk and the Dead 
Letter Office 
deals might have 
the over 23,000,000 dead 


letters which the Post Office Depart 


How many important 
business been 


wrecked by 


ment is unable to deliver annually ¢ 
The dead letter 


measure of inefficient mailing prac- 


is not the only 


tices. I: very post office has its “nixie”’ 
desk, where a skilled postal employee 
has to waste valuable time attempting 
garbled and_ in- 

Not only 


even of 


to straighten out 


sufficient addresses. does 


this result in delay those 
“nixies” which “do tell” under care- 
ful investigation, but since time of an 
experienced clerk must be devoted to 
this task, service to other mail is also 
hindered and the cost of postal opera 
tion is increased, 
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The post office does more than de 
liver letters—it offers many kinds of 
special services ‘which few patrons 
utilize effectively. lef 


know how to 


fective mailing is more than just 
dropping an envelope in a slot and 
trusting the Post Office to do the rest. 
These civil servants lose less than 


O02 per cent—one piece in 50,000 

of the mail they handle. Most of our 
complaints about the Post Office ar: 
really our own fault. As the business 
world depends more and more upon 
the Post Office, it becomes increas 
teach 


ingly important that we our 


students how to be good postal 


patrons. 
Preparing a Post Office Unit 


Unfortunately, there is no material 
available which is suitable for teach 
ing students how to make effective 
use of the various postal services. 


The enterprising teacher can create 


a unit on the postal services, | 


his own unit, complete with exercises 
and guides, with help from his local 
postmaster and the Post Office De 
The 


many 


partment. postal authorities 


realize how difficulties aris« 
from the ignorance of the general 


public about the postal services and 
regulations, and they are willing to do 


their share in alleviating that igno 


rance, 

When I decided to teach my classes 
first 
set out to pr duce the necessary text 
material which the students could uss 


as a source of basic information. In 


addition to instructions on how t 


address and wrap mail, I wanted to 


include information on the various 


classes of mail and the rates for 


them; on the special services, such as 


air mail, special delivery, special 


handling, registered and_ certified 


mail, insured: mail, and money 


orders; on unmailable matter and de 
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livery restrictions; on philatelic serv- 
ices and postal savings ; and on other 
miscellaneous subjects related to the 
postal service. This meant rewriting 
portions of the post-office manual 
and other postal publications, reduc- 
ing the technical, legal language to 
something readily understandable by 
Of 


simplification 


junior-high-school students. 


course, in any such 
there is always. the danger of inac- 


had 


criticized by 


To avoid errors, I 
the 


curacy. my 


drafts of text the 
local postmaster. He suggested cer 


had 


found helpful in explaining the regu- 


tain clarifications which been 
lations to patrons. Other teachers re- 
viewed the manuscript for readability 
and practicality. 

Using a mimeographed “text,” I 
taught the unit three times, further 
idapting the material where students 
had difficulty in understanding it 
When I felt I had ironed out the most 
serious difficulties, I sent the copy to 
the Post Office Department for of- 
ficial criticism. The manuscript was 
examined by various bureaus, and if 
the number of marks, criticisms, com 
ments, and re-writings, are any in 
dication, they gave it very serious at 
tention. They rectified a number of 
technical errors, revised some out-of 
date information, and suggested addi 
tions and deletions. Though I have 
been disappointed in my efforts to 
interest a publisher in trying a work- 
book or text on effective use of the 
postal services, I was able to use the 
material to help several high school 
better 
patrons of their post office. 


classes to be and happier 


Sources of Information 


If you are interested in helping 


vour students to become more ef 
fective post office patrons, you will 
find that your local postmaster will be 
very happy to provide free copies of 
a small pamphlet entitled Domestic 
Postage Rates and Postal Informa 
tion. This pamphlet gives the basic 
information about addressing mail, 
wrapping .parcels, rates, classifica 
tions, and some of the special services 
such as air mail, special delivery, in 
sured mail, special handling, and 
registered mail. There are other free 


leaflets about other postal services 
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which, coupled with a copy of chap- 
ters and two of the Postal 
Manual, published as a pamphlet for 


one 


a small charge, would give the infor- 
mation necessary for you to start 
your classes toward an understanding 
of the postal system. 


The Field Trip As Motivation 


Not only was the postmaster in 
terested in helping prepare the text 
manuscript, but he seemed eager to 
have the students visit the post of 
fice work room so that they could 
see the processing of the mail and the 
difficulties caused by poor addressing. 
They saw envelopes where | state 
abbreviations were so carelessly writ 
ten that they might have been A/ass., 
Minn., Miss., or Mich. They dis- 
covered. that vital 
with city name duplications, such as 
the 27 Clintons or the 26 Chesters in 
the United States. At the breakdown 
cases, they realized that postal clerks 


state names are 


could sort mail faster and more ac- 
curately if the state name were placed 
by itself, instead of on the same line 
with the city name as most textbooks 
teach. It was pointed out that the 
street address must include the word 
Street, 
propriate; for example, a letter ad- 
dressed to 1200 Wasatch, Salt Lake 


City, could be delivered to the avenue, 


Avenue, or whatever is ap- 


the street, the circle, or the be yulevard, 
all bearing the same name. They 
the 
from the omission of directions—N.., 


heard of confusions resulting 


E., S., W.—and quadrants—NE, 
NW, SE, SW—from addresses. At 
the “nixie” desk they saw stacks of 
poorly addressed mail, including a 
tragic post card from “Bud” to 
“Dad,” pleading for money to replace 
a lost wallet—apparently written so 
hurriedly that “Bud” overlooked the 
necessity of putting “Dad’s” name 
and address on the reverse of the 
card! 

For classes who cannot make a 
field trip to the local post office, there 
are a number of movies and film 
strips telling the story of the post 
One of the effective 
however, is a_ bulletin 


by the 


office. most 
visual aids, 
board prepared students, 
graphically illustrating the need for 
careful addressing and parcel wrap 
ping. Samples of postal forms 

money order blanks, change of 

dress forms, etc. — are worthy 


display. 
Correlating With Other Subjects 


Teaching about the post office can 
be a unit in a number of subject 
areas —- business, English, — social 
studies, core, or guidance. It is a unit 
which is enriched with projects in the 
history of the post office, stamp col- 
lecting, vocational opportunities in 
vestigation, etc. Knowing about the 
post office is not just a problem for 
the future secretary, it is a concern 
for all citizens, who are the owners 
and patrons of this largest business 
in the United States. 





BLOOD SAVES LIVES 


You can help prepare 


for a 


possible 


emer- 


gency by sharing your 


life-giving blood 


now. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS TODAY 
AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 
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“introduction to business is the show- 


case or picture window of the department 


or school of business.” 


NTRODUCTION to business, 
a it is the first and only course 
offered on the freshman level, may 
well include a greater student enroll- 
ment than any other course offered 
in the department or school of busi 
ness; and yet this course is perhaps 
maligned of all business 
One might 


the most 
administration courses. 
ask why this paradox should be so 
evident. Perhaps there are‘’many and 
varied reasons, but we would ven 
ture that two very common reasons 
for the lack of professorial interest 
(1) it is too 
general, so that the instructor has a 


in such a course are: 


feeling of aimlessness as he endeay 
ors to touch on many topics without 
fully covering any; and (2) it is so 
elementary that the instructor fears 
he is boring or insulting his students 
rhe instructor fears that he may be 
classified as a nursemaid, and as a 
result he does not know how to go 
about accomplishing what he often 
times haphazardly sets out to do. 

It is then with these two points in 


mind, the “what” and the “how,” or, 


more specifically, the “objectives” 


and the “role,” of the introduction 
to business instructor that this brief 
article is concerned. 

Objectives: Secondary and Collegiate 


Generally speaking, it is commonly 
accepted that the objectives of intro- 
duction to business, general business, 
or junior business training on the 
high school level are well summed up 
by Tonne’ when he says, “This sub- 
ject as now conceived has several 
major objectives: 

1. It aims to give students an ele 
mentary understanding of business 
and to show that this aspect of human 
endeavor has, like other social insti 
tutions, both desirable and undesir- 
able characteristics. 

2. It delineates the manner in which 
business services may be used and 
attempts to make the student a mors 
skillful user of these services. 

3. It 


emphasizes a guidance pro 


f Business Edu 


1 Herbert A. Tonne, Principles 
’ Publishing Com 


cation (New York: The Gregg 
pany, 1954), p. 394 


gram.... 
4. It 
other business courses. 
At this point, the reader is prob 
ably saying, “What does all this high 
school talk have to do with me. I am 


a college teacher and primarily con- 


serves as an introduction to 


cerned with the deeper aspects and 
more serious considerations of busi 
ness and the objectives which would 
apply to an introductory course of 
that type.” It is our contention that 
the objective s of both the high school 
and the college level introduction to 
business courses are virtually synony 
mous, and in support of this point 
we should like to quote from the 
teacher’s 
introduction to business book on the 


manual of a widely adopted 
collegiate level by noting that Glos 
and Baker? say, “. . . an introduction 
to business course can accomplish the 
following objectives: 


ae 


business 


surveys the entire field of 


2? Raymond E. Glos and Harold A. Baker, Manual 
for Introduction to Business (Cincinnati: South 


Western Publishing Company, 1955), p. 1 
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2. It builds a vocabulary of busi- 
ness terms.... 

3. It aids in selecting a field of 
vocational specialization. 

4. It provides a background for 
further study. ... 

5. It helps make better citizens... . 


The Student 


If this premise relative to the basic 
congruity of these two sets of ob- 
jectives is accepted, then it would 
follow that the 

1 ae li ra ] } ‘ 
dealing with the 


naturally college 


teacher is same 
species of individual as his high 
school counterpart. However, in the 
instance of the former, we find that 
this student’s outward appearance has 
become slightly altered. He is some- 
what more sophisticated than before, 
but of great significance is the fact 
that the student is still an underclass 
man. He is somewhat awed by his 
new surroundings ; and, most impor- 
tant of all, he is not quite sure of 
where he is going or how he is going 
to get there. To a great extent his 
visa or his passport is in the hands 
of his introduction to business in 


structor. 


Introduction to Business— 
A Picture Window 


The task, then, is an important 
one; and a close look at the objectives 
of the course will indicate how it can 
best be done. To “survey the entire 
field of 
background for further study,” and 
to “build 


terms” 


business,” to “provide a 
a vocabulary of business 
require a superior teacher, 
one who is rich in subject-matter 
knowledge, practical experience, and 
teaching skill. This is a teaching role 
which calls for a wide and deep 
knowledge of business in order that 
the student may carry from the class 
an understanding of the principles 
and practices of business in our econo- 
mv and yet too often the course is 
taught by the most inexperienced and 
least informed member of the staff. 
This seems doubly tragic when one 
realizes that introduction to business 
is the showcase or picture window of 
the department or school of business. 
It is where the important first im- 
pressions are made, and it is in these 


first impressions that the souls of 
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many “future tycoons” are saved or 
lost. It is therefore in the direction of 
introduction to business that the big 
guns of the business instructional 
staff should be trained—the “first 
team”, should be put into action. 

To “aid in selecting a field of voca 
tional specialization” and to “help 
make better citizens” require adding 
a personalized touch to the course. 
Here is a student, only a few months 
removed from high school and_ his 
home environment, who needs help 
help for him to cease his groping, 
help for him to find his way, and help 
for him to set his sights on an 
ultimate goal. This is the charge for 
the introduction to business instruc 
tor: he must not only be a master 
teacher, but also a guide and a friend. 
A college campus can seem, especially 


+ . 
wo a 


freshman, a_ big, impersonal 
organization; and to personalize the 
course through more student partici 
pation would meet his needs without 
reducing the information gained, for 
the increased receptivity of the stu 
dent would more than compensate for 
the slight additional time this less 
formalized lecture might require. 

The role of the college freshman 
is not the carefree, socially centered 
existence one sees pictured so often 
in cartoons. In becoming a self-moti 
vated, self-disciplined adult he must 
turn from the past to the future. He 
must make new friends, form moral 
concepts, develop patterns of study 
without constant supervision, select a 
vocation which will bring him happi 
ness and security for a lifetime of 
earning. How, then, can we say that 
giving him inspired, personalized 
teaching in introduction to business 
will impede his move to maturity? 
It cannot, for a department or a 
teacher who truly believes in business 
can do no other than share with his 
students his enthusiasm for the field 
of business, as well as the under 
standings, facts, and applications 
needed by his students. 

Only in this way can we turn in 
troduction to business on the college 
level into a course which will enable 
the students to survey the entire field 
of business, select a field of voca- 
become 


tional specialization, and 


better economic citizens. 
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THE APPLICATION OF GREGG METHODS 10 THE 
TEACHING OF PITMAN SHORTHAND 


“If one reads the ‘signs of the times’ correctly, the indications are that 
shorthand as a language-art subject is coming into its own while short- 
hand as a science-type subject is being slowly, perhaps imperceptibly, laid 


Sister Bernard Mary, O.P. 
Dominican Commercial High School 
Jamaica, New York 


lI; ACHING shorthand is fascinat- 
ing. Each class brings new experi- 
new for im 


ences, opportunities 


rrovement of instruction to attain 
| 

he desired goals. 

goals in the 


Just what are th 


teaching of shorthand—all — short 
hand, regardless of the system used? 
\ll must agree that “the primary aim 
of shorthand instruction is to develop 
that is 


situation 


the ability to take dictation 


encountered in a_ business 
with sufficient speed to insure getting 
it down and with sufficient accuracy 
to produce mailable transcript.’ 
(Numbers throughout the article re 
fer to bibliography at end of article.) 
To attain this goal, however, it is es- 
that the 


recognize some very 


sential shorthand teacher 


necessary se 


ondary aims, Among these are: 
1. Development of the ability 
ze sounds and record in sl 
unds heard 
2. Automatiz 
rds and phrases 


nment 
p en 


3. Devel 
eading shorthand 
$. Improvement 


prior 


1, spelling and 
punctuation troduction ot 
transcription.” 

Since all systems recognize the same 
primary and secondary goals in short- 
hand, it follows that “the choice of 
method of presentation is in the hands 
of the teacher and the method 
which, in the judgment of the teacher, 
is most effective to achieve the goals 


is the correct method to adopt.” 


Choice of Method? 

Just what do we mean by method 
or approach? ‘Methods to some peo- 
ple mean the tricks of the trade. That, 
however, is a very narrow view, as 
the sense involves 


method in best 
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a great 


to rest.” 


deal of leaves 


much of the ‘how’ to the 


‘why’ and 
individual 
teacher.””! 

Is the choice of method re ally vital 
to the teaching of shorthand? Hazel 
Flood aptly answers this question in 
the following quotation: 


used will set the tone 


portant 
which per 
1 


entire learning peri 


The 
he entire 
ttitudes; it 

thr 


approacl 
learning; it 
builds 
ughout the 


creates all-i 


habits will 


1 even beyond 


Although method is quite essential 


to the teaching of shorthand, the 
teacher must not become a slave té it. 
the 


Rather, method should be servant 


of the teacher. 

Chere is certainly a great diversity 
of teaching methods, but Dewey ex 
plains the reason for this. He claims 
that “the great diversity of teaching 
methods put forward for shorthand 
wholes¢ me 


idds, ‘It 


is also, however, a pretty clear indi 


instruction is no doubt a 
sign of life and growth.” He 


cation that none has proved wholly 
satisfactory.” We have, in the words 
penned by Lomax, an answer to this 
statement. “There is no one best 
method of teaching that is most ef- 
fective for all students siniply because 
there is no one best method of learn 
ing that is effective for all students.’”? 

Perhaps Sadie Newman epitomizes 


the 


with regard to the freedom of choos 


teaching of the Pitman experts 


ing methods when, in her preface to 
the Teacher’s Manual, 


praises the use of the Eclectic Method. 


Pitman she 
Referring to this approach she says, 
“It selects anything and everything 
that in the teacher’s judgment and 
experience will make the specific les- 


son or lessons interesting, appropri- 


ate, effective, 


time-saving, efficient, 
functional and educationally sound.” 

Isaac Pitman’s 
Holland, sug 


method 


this, 
W. 


“There is a 


In addition to 
colleague, Robert 
vests that 
shorthand in use in 
\merica 


the 


teaching 
United Sta 


definitely ot 


tes of which is 


value in teaching 
situation disclosed in the beginners’ 
stage in an Evening Institute. This is 
Method of teaching 


the Functional 


shorthand.” 


The Functional Approach 


1 
| 


Therefore, since the skills to be di 
veloped in shorthand are common to 
all systems, may Pitman teachers 
make use of a functional approach to 
teaching shorthand? May the Gregg 


Method be Most 


what is this fun 


Functional used ? 


certainly! But, just 
tional method ? 
The 


is its theorv that 


crux of the functional method 


basi 


shorthand is 


a language art, not a science 


cally 
{ hiec { ] t 
tvpe subject. In the language art, 
subconscious control is attained by 
automatization of high-frequency 
words and phrases and by extensive 


Also, 


emphasis is placed on learning con 


non-repetitive home practice. 


nected matter. Conscious control 1s 


achieved in the science type method 
where vocabulary is built from memo 


rized rules and intensive repetitive 


home practice. Great stress 18 placed 


on word lists 
Because of its recognition — that 


shorthand is fundamentally a lan 


guage art, the Gregg functional 
method departs from the long-used 
traditional method and makes use of 
the “reading approach” to achieve its 


goals. It is psychologically sound as 





it proceeds from the simple to the 


complex. It makes learning easy and, 


teaching easier. 

Pitman experts do recognize this 
basic need of reading. In fact, the 
.monograph, Shorthand Reading 
Drills, prepared by a committee of 
the Pitman Commercial Teachers As 
sociation states : 
agree that 


teachers lle 
Meaningtul 


shorthand 
language art 


Most 
shorthand is a 
context is indispensable to the teaching o 
is more difficult, f 


; 


a language art. It 
example, to read isolated outlines than it is 
to read a contextual passage composed of 
these same words. The development of the 
ability to read shorthand fluently and mean 
ingfully is basic to successful transcrip 
tion. The student who can read 
fluently and with understanding 


road to 


shorthand 
is on the 


shorthand success.’ 


\gain, Maier, in his column, “Meth 
ods ot Teaching Pitman Shorthand,” 
states that 


hand is for the student an important 
9910 


“reading printed short- 


basic step in learning shorthand. 
He develops and expands this idea 
with his reminder, “reading of short- 
hand fosters outline recognition. 
Since recognition must precede recall, 
reading of shorthand must precede 


writing.” '* Leslie, too, points out one 


of the great advantages of the read 
ing approach : 

When writing is attempted too soon, the 
learner displays the initial diffuse 
ments that are characteristic of the begin 
ning work in skill like short 
hand. The reading approach almost entirels 
eliminates these initial diffuse movements 
When the learner begins to write, he has 
such a clear idea of what he is trying to do 
that, with very little difficulty, he is able 
to write well and easily. During the reading 
approach the learner sees so many well 
written examples of all the various symbols 
that he finally begins to observe the exact 
shapes and the differences between shapes 
He learns to see the characters instead of 
look at them.‘ 


move 


any motor 


merely to 


It is to see that with this ap- 


proach the student can begin writing 


easy 


with a closer approximation to the 
“pattern of the expert.” Pitman advo- 
cates that “‘the 


shorthand will find the task of writ- 


agree beginner in 
ing much more simple if he has been 
traiied to read shorthand fluently and 
"eae ss, 
possible for any teacher of shorthand 


with meaning.’ therefore, im- 
to deny that reading does play a vital 
role in the mastery of shorthand. 

It might be said that the functional 
approach is just tailor made for the 
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students. Madeline S. Strony proves 
this point when she says, “the Func- 
tional method is designed for class 
instruction because several of the out- 
standing features of the Functional 


method are concert recitation, the 


writing on the blackboard by the 
teacher, and the reading of much con- 
with the use of the 


nected matter 


key.’’34 
Differences in Approach 
Just what is the basic difference 


between science-type teaching and 


language-art teaching ? 

The one fundamental difference between 
science-type teaching and language-art 
teaching lies in the verbalized or unverb 
generalizations. The  science-type 
learner is taught in such a way that he 
knows the generalizations, principles, or 
rules—and he knows he knows them. The 
language-art learner is taught to automa 
tize the correct shorthand responses with 
out verbalizing or consciously knowing the 


alized 


rules, principles, or generalizations. He not 
only does not know the rules or generaliza 
ions but he does not know that there are 
any generalizations to know.’ 


Pitman teachers are advised not to 
go “overboard on theory.’’® Maier re 
minds teachers that “theory is not an 
end in itself for students. It is more 
important to have students write com- 
mon outlines without hesitation than 
for them to comprehend less impor- 
tant points of theory and write only 
after reflection.”® In connection with 
this, one Pitman expert, who happens 
to be a Functional method advocate, 
is convinced that Pitman shorthand 
can be taught without any mention of 
rules, principles, or generalizations. 
While it is true that the teacher must 
know the rules, students learn more 
easily by not being burdened by rea 
sons and rules. 

The famous legend of the centi 
pede and the toad illustrates the effect 
of too much thought being given to 


automatic movements. 


The centipede was happy quite, 
until the toad for fun 

Said, “Pray, which leg 
after which?” 

This brought his mind to such a 
pitch, 

He lay distracted in a_ ditch, 
considering how to run." 


o 
voes 


While many, in fact all, shorthand 
teachers make use of chalk talk dur 
ing the shorthand period, their mo- 
tives for so doing vary. Leshie, in his 


Functional method, does not waste 
time using chalk talk to demonstrate 


rules or principles, nor does he expect 


a complete mastery of the material 


thus provided. Questions are never 
asked by the students because chalk 
talk does not provide the time. Leslie 
believes that the entire period should 
be devoted to shorthand since spell 
ing and rapid reading motivate chalk 
talk. 


A little training in the technique of con 
certed reading from the blackboard will 
pay rich dividends. The value of the black 
board reading depends largely on the speed 
of the reading and the number of readings 
that can be elicited in the relatively short 
time available 

The 
both loud and fast 
to spell and pronounce any word the in 
finger 


must be trained to read 


They must be trained 


learners 


stant the teacher’s points at the 


shorthand outline.‘ 


Chalk talk also provides the students 
with the opportunity to see the motion 
pattern, the joinings, and the facility 
which is needed to insure good short 
hand writing. 

From what has been written by 
Gregg experts about the Functional 
method of teaching shorthand, it is 
easy to see that “spelling is an essen 
tial part of the learning process in 
functional shorthand teaching. If the 
spelling of the shorthand outlines 1s 
neglected or allowed to become slow, 
the learners’ writing skill will suf 
si teachers should not 


fer. Pitman 


ignore this valuable piece of advice 


Homework 

It is imperative that students be 
taught how to do the home assign 
ment. With regard to homework, the 
Functional method makes use of the 
re-creation technique. “It is now a 
psychological commonplace that repe 
tition is not the cause of learning in 
such drills as these—it is re-creation 
that is the cause of learning. That is 
to say, the mere repetition of the out 
line ten times or a hundred times does 
not bring learning. It is the re- 
creation of the outline, the thinking 
that brings The time- 
saving key is also used by the stu- 


learning.” ® 


dents when doing their home assign- 
ments. 

Pitman 
teachers are the 
“printed shorthand on the right-hand 


Concerning homework, 


advised: to have 
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page read in class so that each stu 
dent will know what he is writing 
when he practices the printed short- 
hand as part of his homework assign- 
ment. Some teachers will prefer to 
place a key in the hands of each stu- 
dent. This practice is strongly recom- 
mended, for it enables the student to 
confirm his reading immediately.” '* 
Keys to the text, Basic Course in Pit- 
man Shorthand, may be made avail 
able to the students. Once the keys 
have been placed in the hands of the 
students, however, it is necessary that 
they be taught how to make use of 
this valuable homework aid. 

the 


seems too radical a change for those 


Perhaps Functional method 
pledged to the science type appre ach, 
Che current trends, however, indicate 
that more and more the experts rec 
ognize the pedagogical soundness of 
this system. If one reads the “signs 
of the times” correctly, the indica 


tions are that shorthand as a lan 
guage-art subject is coming into its 


own while shorthand as a science 


type subject is being slowly, perhaps 
imperceptibly, laid to rest. 

Yes, the Functional method is prov 
it is keeping pace with 


ing its worth 


Pitman teacher 
the 


has 


the times. Can any 


ignore the impact Functional 


method of teaching made. in 
shorthand; can any Pitman teacher 


afford to remain ‘‘behind the times ?” 
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Dear Editor: 


Upon reading Herbert A. Tonne’s “No 
sense About in the February 
1960 issue ot both 
sorrowful 

First, | was glad learn 
acknowledged that automation will chang« 
even though 
as rapidly as 
“automationist” 


Automation” 
IBE, I felt glad and 
that it is 


our lives, perhaps not. sé 


thoroughly or some of us 
even an 
argue that human nature 


may expect. But 
would not try to 
is going to change much by 2000, so I do 
not see how this part of his comment even 
fits into the argument 

Secondly, | was sorry that Tonne coined 
the word “automationist’—sorry because 
1 think that he is using it in order to en 
gage in a dangerous form of labeling. This 
labeling is all the worse because his defini 
tion for his new word clouds the meaning 
rather than defines it 
is facing more challenges than automation ; 
but automation, in my opinion, is one. ver) 
to he 


Business education 


real challenge. Is “automattonist” 
another bad word? 
Specific curriculum changes are 


mentioned by automationists. I feel that ii 


1 
bem 


business educators exercised more of their 
talents in considering some of the suggest 
ed changes, business education would: be 
taking a much more positive direction. Ty 

day its negative cry seems to be: “Let's 
stop those damned automationists !” 

That there is a shortage of stenogra 
phers is no argument against automation 
There is a shortage of teachers too. But 
suggest that the shortage 
Businessmen 

] 


in both cases I 
is of money, not of people 
get what they pay for, and so do school 
boards. The fact that a stenographer 
shortage exists indicates to me that 
haps no smart girl will work for $300 a 
month. Why should she learn shorthand 
if she can learn keypunching faster and 
then earn the same pay? 

I will repeat what I said in the Spring 
1959 Business Educator: “If there is 
really a shortage of stenographers, let us 
see this shortage reflected in higher weekly 
salaries. Shorthand is not a religion; it is 
a ski/l—and a most difficult one to master.” 
Sometimes I think that business educators 
ire more in league with bfisinessmen than 
with business students. It is not the duty 
of business education to supply business- 
men with “slave labor.” 


per- 


labeled shorthand a dead 
merely wished to indicate 


would 


The one who 
duck, I suspect, 
that pe rhaps stenographers exist 


only so long as businessmen find it cheaper 

hire people instead of machines 

Tonne is way out in left field if he 
thinks a voice writing machine will neve1 
be built or that there are no existing proto- 
types or work being done in this area. S« 
far as I know, automationists would no 
disagree with Tonne’s statements on book 
keeping. Neither would they disagree wit 
him on the importance of personal finance 
\Why Tonne seems to imply that they do, I 


1 


am at a loss to understand. 


There is little reason why keypunching 
cannot be learned in the secondary school ; 


if it is expensive, the fact that students 
can learn keypunching in a relatively short 
time will help make up for the added costs 
Programming, I agree, should probably 
not be taught on the high school level; it 
can be learned at the junior college level 
and institutions in California are 
teaching it. Automationists have frequently 
suggested that the best possible preparation 
for automation is training in the funda 
They advocate no far-reaching 
revolutions. They merely ask that students 
learn to read, write, and calculate. Still 
further, automationists have often pointed 
out that perhaps the best training for 
tabulating and EDP machine operators 
is training on the ordinary typewriter and 
ten-kew'adding machine. 

| suggest that ‘typing and shorthand be 
taught in elementary school. so that thes« 
skills could be used, not learned, in high 
school, 

Did automationists. ever say that EDI’ 
would eliminate paperwork? They did say 
that it would help to eliminate the drudgery 
-this it Further, 

always t] 


several 


mentals 


does. 
stressed 


of repetitive tasks 


have ¢ 


automationists 
importance of accuracy. 

\s a final word, I take violent exception 
to Tonne’s implication that withdrawal of 
occupational security is a good way to 
increase production. I am happy to note 
that this is merely his opinion, but it does 
reinforce my conviction that the thoughts 
of the business educator are too often align 
ed with the businessman against the com 
mon enemy, the business student 

a 

ENocu J. Haca, High School -Teacher, 

Medical Facility, » Vacaville 


Galtfornia 
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THE PRINCIPLES 


| ll schools dealing in business education can accept 


the three general areas of responsibility mentioned in 
the accompanying illustration, then considerable unity 
will be developed in the entire field of business education. 
Phe question would not be “What are your goals?” but 
What emphasis are vou placing on the various basic 
goals 7” 

Written obj ( tives, prope rly displayed, are good busi 
ness. A prepared list of principles reminds business 
teachers of their academic responsibility to the students, 
informs the non-business teachers in the system of the 
objectives of the business department, and helps the 
students and their parents as well as other interested 
patrons of the school understand what the business 
department hopes to accomplish. 

A great deal of material has appeared in professional 
literature and courses of study over the years regarding 
the principles of business education. In each case the 

vriter was correct—the goals he listed were correct 
for his specific situation at that particular time. A few 
other fortunate teachers or departments could adopt the 

its entirety because it fit their needs perfectly or 
nearly so. However, for the majority of readers this 
noble material was not adequate and they had little time 
or desire to begin an extensive revision of a complicated 
list of principles 

In order to accomplish a unification of objectives a 
form has been prepared and appears on the opposite page. 
The items listed on the form can be enlarged upon by 
adding sub-topics. The form was prepared on a_ type- 
writer so points which you might add will look attrac 
tive and a part of the form if you will use the same style 
type with a fresh black ribbon. Some schools may want 
to add a fourth major item which they consider to be an 
important, separate area. Often this will be some item 
which would usually be covered under the topic of the 
“general educational” goal but for some particular local 
reason the school wishes to spot-light the objectives by 
listing it separately. 

The writer hesitates to dictate sub-topics under any 
of the three major goals presented in the illustration. This 
is your job—and perhaps responsibility. You know what 
your school needs and wants. When you complete the 
form display it on the bulletin board or frame it for 
hanging on the wall of your classroom. Glance at it 
occasionally, Revise it in a year or two as new develop- 


ments occur which affect your teaching situation. 
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Se Goals of THis 
Vusiness Department (— 


To contribute to the general education of the student. 























To develop within the student skills and knowledges that 
will aid him in the performance of his own personal and 
social business dealings. 


To develop within the student a high degree of skill in 
some certain phase of the business curriculum which will 
qualify him for his initial employment in the business 
field. 


Hid ft 


























XPANDED enrollments in col- 

leges and universities across the 

country and the inability of college 

Richard S. Perry building programs to keep pace with 
and projected enrollment figures can mean 
S. J. Wanous only one thing for college preparatory 
University of California students—higher entrance require- 
Los Angeles, California ments. The higher requirements will 
$ take the form of higher scholastic 
records and more required entrance 

courses. The prospect of the latter 

has caused many secondary school 


business educators considerable alarm 
as the inclusion of additional required 
= courses in the college preparatory 
curriculum, places severe limitations 


upon the number of business courses 
a student may take. 


Although it is quite unlikely that 
enrollments in business subjects will 
decrease appreciably, college prepara- 

tory students will be forced to deny 


themselves educational experiences 


which they need and which only the 
business department can provide. 

= = Business educators cannot and 
should not be passive spectators to 


these current developments; instead, 
they must become active, vocal parti 


cipants in a drive to advocate the in- 
clusion of selected business subjects 
in the college preparatory curriculum. 

Selling the importance of a busi- 


ness education to the community and 


to high school students, the initial 


phase of the drive, will cause the most 
difficulty. 
Oblivious to the Need 


There are at least three reasons 


why business educators have not been 
as alert as they might have been to the 
need for better public-business de 
partment relations: (1) no major 


changes have been made in the busi 
ness subject offerings at the second 


ary school level since World War II; 
(2) no major economic depression 
has hit the nation since the 1930's; 
and (3) no “sputniks” have chal 


lenged the adequacy of business edu- 

cation as has been the case with 

“A snip here and there won't permanently mathematics and science programs. 

destroy the business education program, lor these reasons, business educators 

but if the whole limb is cut from under have not felt any strong pressures to 

the business education program . . .” publicize or to defend the business 
education program. 

Another reason for the indifference 

often exhibited by some business edu 
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cators toward their responsibilities in 
the area of public relations stems 
the notion that 
professional people who engage in 


from ill-conceived 
this type of activity are insincere and 
A mental picture has 
individual 


underhanded. 


been created of an who 
Wears a permanent “toothy” smile 
and who spends most of his waking 
hands and _ patting 


hours shaking 


politicians on the back. 


Status of Selected Public Relations 
Activities 


To determine whether business 
educators are doing their part to as- 
sure amicable relations between the 
school and the public they serve, 421 
secondary school business educators 
in the nation were asked about their 
public relations work. Two hundred 
eighty-nine business educators repre- 
senting 46 states and Washington, 
D. C., provided answers. The enroll- 
ment in each school represented by 
the respondents was used as a basis 
for establishing the following classi 
fications: (1) large school, 1,000 or 


students; (2) 


medium-size 
and (3) 


small school, up to 299 students. 


more 


school, 300 to 999 students : 


The four public-business depart- 
ment activities surveyed by means of 
a questionnaire were as follows: stu- 
dent follow up; operation of place- 
ment bureau ; sponsorship of business 
club; and = supervision of career 
day. These particular activities wer 
selected because they enable the busi 
ness educator to become a vital influ 


ence in the business community. 


Student Follow-up 


One of the most frequently per- 
formed activities related directly to 
public-business department relations 
is the follow-up study of graduates. 
Table T shows that over 55 per cent 


TABLE | 
SELECTED BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS 
CONDUCTING FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OF 
GRADUATES 








School 
Size 


Schools Conducting 
Follow-Up Studies 
Number Per Cent 


Number of Schools 
Responding 


89 59.3 
5 45 52.9 
4 26 48.1 


Large 150 
Medium 8 
Small 5 


All Schools 289 160 55.3 
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of the responding schools had some 
kind of a follow-up program for busi- 
ness department graduates. Although 
not shown in Table I, it is interesting 
to mention that only about one-fourth 
of the schools included all high school 
graduates and that about one-half of 
the studies were limited to business 
education graduates. 

Small high schools apparently en 
gaged in follow-up activities almost 
as frequently as the medium-sized and 
large schools. Perhaps the small high 
schools should take even greater in 
terest in their graduates than do the 
larger schools because their lines of 
communication with those who re 
main in the community after gradu 
ating from high school are much 
easier to maintain. Furthermore, the 
small high school has a greater re 
sponsibility to the immediate com 
munity which gives financial support 
to its activities. 

It was quite alarming to find that 
only slightly over one-half of the 
business departments represented in 
the study had current information on 
the problems encountered in obtain 
ing and holding a job, on the number 
of business graduates who obtained 
positions in business, on the types of 
positions obtained, the different types 


of business machines that graduates 
operated, on the number of students 
actually using specific skills such as 
shorthand or machine transcription, 
situations encoun 


and on other 


tered by business graduates. Infor 
mation of this kind is important to 
the curriculum coordinator ; but more 
important, the implications of a 
follow-up study penetrate deeply into 
community-business department re 
lations, 

ecause graduates of the secondary 
school develop quickly into the civic 
leaders of the community, the inter 
est and concern evidenced by the 
business department in their problems 
through follow-up studies should re 
sult in an increased loyalty to the 
school. Furthermore, the information 
gathered through follow-up studies 
can be publicized in order to high 
light the accomplishments of business 
education. As a rule, graduates rate 
highly the business training given 


them by their high schools. 


Placement of Graduates 


Another activity which brings the 
business department into close con- 
tact with the community is the place- 
ment of graduates. Only the large high 
schools, 53.3 per cent as shown in 
Table II, engage in this activity to 
any. appreciable extent. Most of the 
students placed by the business de- 
partments in these schools were busi- 
ness students, but about 20 per cent 
of the large schools indicated that the 
handled the 
placement activities for all students 
in the school. It was frequently stated, 


business department 


however, that the guidance office or 
the principal’s office took care of 
whatever placement was done by the 
school 

Less than 17 per cent of the small 
that the 


engaged in 


schools indicated business 


department placement 
activities. Not shown in Table II, how 
ever, is the fact that 35.8 per cent of 
the small schools handled placement 
activities through some other office 
Actually, then, about one-ha’* of the 
small schools provided an organized 
job placement program. 

The data indicate a serious lack of 
concern for student job placement at 
all schools. High school students, in 
particular, need help in finding their 
first jobs. Some of this help can be 
provided by the school through a 
strong student placement program. 

Community - business department 
relations can be further solidified if 
the business teachers, particularly in 
the smaller communities, would affili 
ate with local civic organizations. Th« 
person-to-person relationships inher 
ent in such organizations afford th 
business teachers an opportunity to 
get first-hand knowledge about job 
openings. In turn, the men in_ the 
community are apprised of the ad 
vantages of a well-rounded business 


TABLE I! 


SELECTED BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS HAVING 
ORGANIZED PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 








Schools Having 
Placement 
Programs 

Number Per Cent 


Number of Schools 


School 
) Responding 


Size 


Large 150 80 3 
Medium 85 24 28.2 
Small 54 7 


All Schools 289 





education for the youth. When jobs 
and graduates are well matched, both 
business and students are happier. 


Business Clubs 


The other group which must be 
reached by the community-business 
department relations program is com 
posed of teachers and students within 
the school. These people can best be 
oriented concerning the business edu- 
cation program through the activities 
The 
which business departments are using 
this device is shown in Table III. It 


that the 


of a business club. extent to 


appears lack of interest in 


business clubs corresponds to the size 


of the school. The low percentage of 


TABLE II! 


SELECTED BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS 
HAVING BUSINESS CLUBS 








NV ns Having a 
Club 
Per Cent 


umber of School Sch 
Responding Business 
Number 


60.0 


2 


32.9 


11.1 


12.9 


small schools having business clubs 
might be explained by the school ad 
have a 


ministrator’s reluctance to 


great many student organizations ; 
however, a department with the en- 
rollment commensurate with that of 
most business departments should be 
able to convince the administrator of 
interest is 


the need if the proper 


shown. But, the enthusiasm of the 


business teacher must be evident in 
order to convince the school admini- 
strator that a business club is worth 


With the 


Future Business Leaders of America, 


while. assistance of the 


any professionally-minded — teacher 


can stimulate student interest in a 
business club. 

In analyzing the returns in this 
survey, the researchers found that of 
those schools having organized busi- 
ness clubs, 73 per cent also sponsored 
annual career days. Only 39.4 per 
cent of those schools which did not 
have an organized business club spon- 
sored such a day. Thus, it seems evi- 
dent that schools which have business 
clubs also promote other areas of stu- 


dent enrichment experiences. 
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Career Days 


\ look at Table IV 


again the total picture is not too bright, 


reveals that 


with only about 50 per cent of the 
schools sponsoring an annual career 
day. It is unfortunate that the other 


TABLE IV 


SELECTED BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS 
SPONSORING ANNUAL CAREER DAYS 








Schools Sponsoring 
Career Days 
Number Per Cent 


Number of Schools 
Respondin 


Large 142 &3 58.5 
Mediun 81 16 


Small 51 i) 


56 Pa) 


2 


All Schools 274 138 


half of the responding schools are 
omitting these “live” presentations by 
successful businessmen. The annual 
career day is usually handled in one 
of two ways; either the school will 
host guest speakers from representa 
tive business, industrial, and educa 
tional institutions, or the various 
businesses will conduct guided stu 
dent tours of their establishments. 
School administrators usually encour 
age the former plan because it brings 
highly successful businessmen to the 


school. The administrators thus have 


an opportunity to orient them regard 


ing school functions. Businessmen 
also welcome an opportunity to con 


tribute to the school program. 
United Effort Needed 


The findings of this study indicate 
that only about one-half of the re 
sponding schools are doing a signifi 
cant job of promoting community 
business department relations through 
follow-up studies, student placement 
and annual careet 
days. that 
educators are doing all within theit 


edu 


business clubs, 


Granted many business 


power to further the business 


cation program, their efforts will go 


for naught unless a united front 1s 


presented throughout the nation 


through a carefully planned public 
business department relations pro 
gram. The public’s pruning shears are 
already at work on the public schoo! 
curriculum tree. A snip here and there 
won't permanently destroy the busi 
education but if the 


ness 


program, 


whole limb is cut from under th 


business education program even the 
neutral and, up to this time, non 
active members of our fraternity will 


share the same fate. 
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Pauline J. Oliver 
Portland State College 


Portland, Oregon 


“The achievement of Briefhand students and the impact of the new 
course on the secretarial program prove challenging. The responsibility 
facing us now is proper counseling so that students know the purposes 


and limitations of Briefhand as compared with symbol shorthand.” 


— AND, a one-term course 
in 


abbreviated longhand, has been 
a part of the Secretarial Science pro 


gram at Portland State College for 


the past year and a half. An evalua 


tion of this new writing system, in 
light of the Portland State experi 
ence, indicates the following conclu 
sions : 

1. In one term, students can triple 
their longhand writing speed. 

2. As a note-taking skill for non 
secretarial majors, Briefhand is an 
excellent tool. 

3. There is little or no quarrel be 
tween Briefhand and symbol short 
hand 

4. The mortality rate in a Brief 
hand class appears to be negligible. 

Having used and taught Gregg 
shorthand for some twenty-five vears, 

was with considerable skepticisn 
that I first studied Briefhand. After 
avery few hours of practice | 
realized that my shorthand back 
ground gave me an advantage be 
cause of the parallel theory of the two 
writing media. Because of this har 
mony, the staff at Portland State felt 
that adding Briefhand to the pro 
gram would strengthen the secretarial 
program rather than introduce a con 
troversial skill. For this reason it was 
added to the program in the spring 
of 1958. The writing speeds achieved 
by Briefhand students in the classes 
of last year (1958-59) are shown in 
the following table: 

ENROLLMENT AND SPEED 


ACHIEVEMENT IN BRIEFHAND CLASSES DURING 
SCHOOL YEAR 1958-59 








Fal Winter Spring Aver 


age 








Size of Class 23 Lh l 


Students achieving 
) wpm 
(new material) 


Students achieving 
) wpm 
new material) 


Students achieving 
minimum requirement 
of 60 wpm 

(new material) 








* The two remaining students were extreme “back 
hand” writers and failed to achieve a satisfactory 
Briefhand speed 


The achievement of these writing 
speeds and the impact of the new 
course on the secretarial program 
proved challenging. The responsi 
bility facing us now is proper coun 
seling so that students know the 
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and limitations of Brief- 


hand as compared with symbol short- 


purposes 


hand. 


Teaching Techniques 

Because of its note-taking value, 
Briefhand classes are attracting stu- 
dents from many departments; and 
because of its simplicity, it attracts 
secretarial students who have rejected 
shorthand, either because of past dif- 
ficulties or lack of time to complete 
the 2-year program. A short orienta- 
tion to Briefhand has been my first 
approach and the following points 
are emphasized at the first class 
session : 

1. Use of 


at all times will be encouraged ; 


abbreviations 
(Ex 
for com 


familiar 
ample—% for per cent, co. 
pany ). 

2. Simplification of writing form 
and habits; omission of penmanship 


frills—most students automatically 


find that t’s need not be crossed nor 
i's dotted. 

3. Use of a shorter writing line— 
an advantage in Briefhand just as 
it is in shorthand—less effort in 
volved. 

4. Selection of proper w riting tools 
which are more efficient if they are 
comfortable and in good condition 
(sharp pencils, good writing points 
on pens, or fool-proof ballpoints). 

Since Briefhand and shorthand are 
skills 


some of the Briefhand students have 


similar and since inevitably 
had some shorthand background, the 
following outline of advantages of 
each skill has been discussed follow- 
ing the general orientation : 
1. Briefhand advantages 
a. Short learning time 
b. Use of familiar alphabet in 
stead of symbols 
c. Tendency to “trust” Brief 
hand notes 
2. Symbol Shorthand advantages 
a. Ultimate speed achievement 
b. Recommendation for profes- 
sional use 
c. Verbatim transcription 
After this 
generally can be made in approxi 
the 


introduction, which 


mately ten minutes, complete 


theory of Briefhand is presented. The 
authors explain the theory through 
the basic rules, but I 


use of five 
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have found that a discussion in terms 
of the four following principles fur- 
ther simplifies the theory: 
1. Never write a silent consonant 
or vowel 
Example: 
kite is written kit 
might is written mit 
freight is written frat 
2. Always write beginning vowel 
sounds: 
Example: 
acre is written acr 
abate is written abat 
3. Omit sounding vowels within a 
word unless they have a long sound: 
Example : 
bite is written bit 
bit is written bt 
bad/bed is written bd 
4. Write only one of double 
vowel: 
Example: 
Broom is written bromm 
book is written bok 
By this time students are looking with 
interest at a list of Briefhand words 
already written on the chalkboard : 
ktl (kettle) 
(cattle) 
bt (bet /bit ) 
lad ( layed ) 
Id (lad) 
raz (raze) 
ras (raise) 
spli (supply) 
The first period usually allows suffi 
write these words 


cient time to 


after some reading drill. By timing 
full longhand writing of words such 
as might and Briefhand writing of nit 
for five seconds, the speed possibility 
is indicated clearly. 

Letter abbreviations (brief forms) 
for high frequency words are pre- 
sented in the third class session and 
intensive dictation drill on these 
words is a part of each class session 
for several weeks. They are pre 
sented simultaneously in one Brief 
hand session rather than over a pro- 
tracted period of time as in short- 
hand; this is encouraging to the stu 
dent to learn them “once and for all.” 

At this point, students can write 
any words and new material dictation 
is introduced so that in approximately 
four or five class sessions, students 
have the opportunity to begin using 


Briefhand experimentally in lecture 
courses. Speed is achieved through 
practice of familiar material, intro- 
duction of shortened word beginnings 
and endings, and sight reading. The 
technique is very similar to that of a 
shorthand class. One technique that 
lends itself to Briefhand is dictation 
to a typewriter. For those students 
who have typing rates of 40 wpm or 
more, typing the letters representing 
the high frequency words has proven 
to be an effective device for brief 
form drill and has given variety to 
practice on these short forms. Since 


typing is not a prerequisite for Brief 


hand, at PSC, this type of practice 
has been limited but does merit intro 
duction since it is a shortcut to ma 
for those who have 


chine dictation 


“automatic” 


the response 


reached 
level of typing. 


Student Mortality 


The high mortality rate in short 
hand has been a concern for many 
years to business teachers. Briefhand, 
with no steady succession of new 
theory points and no extended intro 
duction of brief forms encourages 
the students steadily as they become 
familiar with the basic list of letter 
abbreviations and have the assurance 
of “that’s that.” 

Modifications in shorthand out 
lines discourage shorthand students : 
for example the decision of which 
“s” to use, or which “th’; how to 
write the circle vowels, clockwise o1 


counter-clockwise; lengthening the 


circles for expression of the “y’’; etc 
Mortality has taken a high toll in 
shorthand classes as growing appre 
hension brings students to the con 
that 
These 


cause 


shorthand is “compli 


hesitations and 


clusion 
cated.” deci 
sions peaks and valleys in 
progress and frequently discourage 
students to the point of dropping out. 
Writing decisions become less and 
less as Briefhand is practiced and the 
peaks and valleys do not appear to 


exist. 
Problems in Briefhand 


The main problem I have encoun 
tered in Briefhand classes is the need 
of a greater refinement fh the high 
For ex 


frequency abbreviations. 
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represents both “him” and 
“do”. “did”. 


represents “man” 


ample, “h” 
“a 


and “would”; “m 


“her” ; represents 


’ 
” 


and “men”, These abbreviations com- 
plicate transcription and if profes- 
sional use of Briefhand is to be 
achieved, a more thorough develop- 
ment of brief forms must follow. 
A guidance problem must be faced 
in the event a student with Briefhand 
writing skill of 90 wpm feels over 
confident of professional skill. Such 
that a 


maximum speed of 80 or 90 wpm 


students must be counseled 
does not adequately prepare a secre- 
tary to meet spurts of dictation speed ; 
they must also be counseled that their 
aptitude for Briefhand is a strong 
indication that they also would excel 
in shorthand with its greater speed 
potential. 

Briefhand might be utilized to good 
advantage as an exploratory course or 
even as a screening device for stu 


dents contemplating a_ secretarial 


The 


rescue device or “shot in the arm” 


career. use of Briefhand as a 
for students facing failure or medioc- 
rity in shorthand classes also should 
be a consideration in wise counseling 


programs. 


Summary 


hat there is room in our business 


curriculum for both Briefhand and 
symbol shorthand is quite evident in 
my opinion after experiences with 


fact. | 


find 


feel we ar 
skills 


compliment each other and 


both skills. In 


fortunate to two which 
which 
open our doors to students from other 
areas. The question which is. still 
unanswered is “What is the maxi 
mum speed for Briefhand if more 
than one term were offered?” 
Teaching both skills, symbol short 

hand and Briefhand, has presented 
no confusion. The advantage of hav 
ing beginning classes in both has been 
the opportunity to steer failing short 
into Briefhand. In 


hand students 


several instances students have be 
come reassured in Briefhand and have 
later made a new start in shorthand 
with success. 

From the practical standpoint of 
registration, Briefhand is currently 
listed as a form of “Stenography”’, 
which it certainly is, but confusion 


APRIL, 1960 


arises when students register for the 


section which offers Briefhand 


through misinterpretation of the list- 
ing in the class schedule. This tech- 


nicality can be overcome by listing 


stenography classes in general with 
specific sections clearly designated as 
Shorthand or Briefhand 

The therapeutic values of Brief- 
hand appear to me to be worthy of 
consideration: revival of interest in 


shorthand; rescue of shorthand 


“dropouts”; and explorative coun 
seling. 

Many “simplified” systems of rapid 
writing have been offered to the busi 
ness departments in the past few 


vears. Briefhand has a definite ad 


vantage in its adherence to the alpha 
bet letters with no other symbols 
being employed. 

The psychology behind Briefhand 
confidence 


appears to be the one 


feels in reading his own handwriting, 


no matter how hastily written. 
Whereas shorthand involves new out- 
lines and abbreviating principles, 
Briefhand utilizes only the abbreviat- 
ing principles. The 
possibilities of error are both cut in 
half. 


Briefhand is a 


decisions and 


‘fun” course to 
teach and students are generally en 
obtained 


thusiastic. Practice can be 


almost immediately in conjunction 
with note-taking in lecture and read- 
ing courses, giving the student more 
incentive to use his Briefhand and at 
the same time making practice more 
meaningful. Outside practice work on 
text material can be kept to a mini 
mum. 

The business curriculum has added 
so few new skills during the past 
decade that Briefhand appears to me 
to be a writing skill well worth care 
ful examination and trial bv business 


teachers te day ‘ 


By Dana Swope 
Rich Hill High School 
Rich Hill, Missouri 


YIP IIVY 
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ii 
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“4 
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"7 


hd 
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¥% 
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7 
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This silhouette-type design was constructed by what is known as the "cut-out" method. The 
design was first cut out, by sharp knife or razor blade, from a sheet of paper. This cut-out 
sheet was placed over a blank sheet of typing paper. A sheet of carbon was placed over the 
cut-out sheet and, another piece of blank paper—preferably onionskin—placed on top. The 
typing was done on the onionskin using—in this case—the asterisk and the diagonal. After the © 
onionskin, carbon, and cut-out sheet were removed, the design appeared on the first sheet of 


typing paper. 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


teaching aids 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administration 


NEW TRAINING FILMS IN MANAGEMENT AND SELLING 


nt and salesmanship 
men 

business world en 
be classified as highly suc- 


practices of 


them t 
and even experts in their particular 


titles 
cessful 
fields 
Three new series of films, each group 
sisting of five 16 mm sound motion pie- 
tures fifteen minutes in length, deal with: 
1. The New Role of Decision-Making, 2 
Effective Salesmanship and 3. Over-the 
yuunter Selling. 
Appearing in all 


suci 


fifteen films are 
president of Western 


+} 


executives as. the 
Union Telegraph Company; an executive 
vice president of Prudential Insurance Co. ; 
he editor of Harvard Business Ri 
the publisher of “Parade”; a vice president 
Machines Cor 
Industrial Rela 
editor of Sales 


Board ot 


f 
of International Business 
poration; the Director of 
tions, U S Steel; the 
Vanagement; Chairman of the 
J. C. Penney Co.; and others 

The 15-minute films 
llows 


Road 
Success.” How to ac- 
i king decisions without 
hesitation or feat 
2. “How to Create the 
Decision-Making.” Among 
trated in proper balance between 


points 


and practical a 


cooperation 


3. “Communication the 
Good Decisions.” Five 


golden rules of com 


munication are illustrated. Explaining ob 


jectives, making brief cle: statements, 


using understandable language and choos 
ing the right time 

4. “Fact-Finding—Motivational Methods 
in Decision-Making.” Practical suggestions 
on how to assemble facts quickly and ef- 
ficiently. 

5. “How to P Your 


Work.” ittention to carrying 


out decisions whic an be « 


Decisions t 


Give 
msidered “un 


1 


popular” by indivi 


involved 


Group II. Effective Salesmanship 

1. “How to Keep Your Customers 
Yours.” Top-priority techniques in the per- 
formance of the over-all sales job 

2. “How to Handle Price 
How to justify price by being proud of 
what a product or a service is worth 

3. “How to Plug Time Leaks.” Eliminat 


ing wasteful practices and developing time 


Resistance.” 


saving procedures 
4. “How to Package 
Pull Pe 


which appeal to buyers and ways to assure¢ 


Your Personality 


for Greater wer.” Techniques 


sales talk is solid with product knowledgs 
and packed tight with buyer benefits 

5. “How to Help Your Customer Over 
Fear 3 


making 


come Decision Giving reassuranceé 
to the customer; 
“add up”; showing ho 


buying now 


buye r_ benefits 


hese benefits meat 


Group III. Over-The-Counter Selling 
1. “How to Savy “No” Without 
Offense.” illustrated 
show diplomatic ways a sak 
by saying “No” without giving offense 
2. “How to Sell Creatively Witl 
Pushiness.” Suggestion-selling, trading up, 


selling and other skillful 


Giving 
Techniques whicl 


can be Save 


related-items 
methods 
3. “How to Keep Your Custon 
Y Back . T , You.” 
making them feel welcon 


‘tected, ar 


Giving the kind 
rf service 
wanting to come back, feel pri 
feel important 

1. “How to Help 
Five i 
sales person do this important job 

“How to Merit t 

Deals with t 
person doing 


functions including making the 


Vin New Customers.” 


practical suggestions oftered t 


i¢ Rank of a Profes- 
e importance of the 
well all of his 


| 
sional.” | 
sales sales 
closed sale 
ne eer 
A discussion leader’s guide and a visual 
is supplied with each film in the 
effective 


digest 
three 
use. Further information may be had from 
the distributor, United World Films, Inc., 
(Industrial Department) 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y 


groups to assure its most 


SOLVING SPLICING PROBLEMS 


ruin 
excellent lesson 


Motion pi breaks can 


started ou an 


who has the ex- 


what 

rare teacher 

perience or courage to approach an old 

fashioned film splicing The 

next time you project a film in your class- 
F 


and it is a 


emergency. 
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room it might be a good idea, here fore, 


to have a piece of splicing tape by, your 


satisfactory 
film was old- 
This technique 


side 

Until recently the only 
method of repairing torn 
fashioned cement splicing 


play the splicing machine, 
water, and cement. First it re 
quired care in the use of the water, for 
that the film was not com 
pletely warped and dissolved; scrapping 
sometimes produced further tears to the 
cement and the following 
applied with con- 

Amateurs tended 


nto 
scrapper, 


brought 
instance, to see 


film ends; the 
pressure needed to be 
siderable care and_ skill 
to shy away from cement splicing in favor 

transparent 


of temporary repairs with 
Bk 


tapes. This was a dangerous procedure for 
lrequet tly a temporary splice was forgot- 
ten and further damage resulted during the 
next projection of the motion picture. For- 
tunately, the transparent 
ind with the 


holes in the 


advantages of 


tape splicing were recognized 


logical addition of sprocket 


transparent tape, we have a new inexpen- 


sive and practically foolproot film splicing 
method 

In the ra of fror 
splicing 


$? to $10 vou may 


purchase a tape machine and 


supply of tapes. The tape splicing process 
s simple! As usual, the broken ends of the 
film are placed on sprocket hole guides and 


trimmed either by cutting edges on the 

(On less expensive 
When the 
tape is applic l 


isely 


splicer or by 


splicers used. ) 
ends 


] 


ind pi d 1 so that it fits pre 
| 


ind over the film 
called 
1 
1 


over an 


splicing tape 


be doubled 
sides of the film so as to 
) “Kodak Presstapes”, 
ide a double widtl 
te pieces 

h side 

splice 

introduced by Argus 
his pocket-sized Argus Splicer pro- 
“S” joint that the manufacture 


1 
Cal 


e cost of a 
expensive; but it seems that we teachers 
should willingly bear the additional expens« 
mvenience 


in exchange for 
- til i A411 ‘ r¢ 


Hudson Photographic 


Croton-On-Hudson, New York, 
makes the “Quik Splice” mentioned above 
and E Kodak of Rochester, New 
York, re 


These 


astman 

manufactures the ‘“Presstapes 
are now available in your 
They 


used with equal success on 8 and 16 mm 


films 


produc ts 
may be 


1 1 
local photographic shops 


COMMUNICATIONS 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


The junior high school teacher who must 
of communications in 


in everyday life 


teach the importance 
modern and 
would do look into a new film, 
Communications in the Modern orld. 
an eleven minute sound film, avail- 
able in color or black and white, 
produced by Coronet Instructional Films 
The film covers communications d6n a 
worldwide basis, but in view of the film 
length, it can only serve as an introduction 
and does not provide any detailed analysis 


business 
well to 


This is 


either 
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f communication Or any particular com 
munication method. It begins with the 
basic premise that there are two major 
forms of communication, sight and sound 
The film then illustrates primitive tech 
niques like smoke signals and jungle drums 
and the more up-to-date policeman’s whistle 
and the telephone. Finally motion pictures 
ind television are given as illustrations of 
« combination of sight and sound. Com- Ted goes forward, 
munications in the form of printing, radio, 
telegraph, postal service, and recordings are 


le scribed as reducing the barriers of time + " d 
ind distance. but Ned falls down 


Special attention is given to communica- 
tions in commercial life. The railroad de 


pends on cross-country signals. Radio and — d ; high — I-t | 
. . ri senior shool general-business classes, 
radar are necessary for the transportation n junior an enior 1g scnoc genera usiness cCiasse 


f goods in the air and on the sea The some students go forward, some fall down in their learnings. 
businessman could not operate as well as How well you know the solution: to each his own pace. 
e does without the assistance of the tele 
phone, postal and telegraph service, news 
paper and radio advertisements, and _ tele 
vision EVERYDAY CONSUMER BUSINESS by Scott, Kane, Kirk, 
This film will serve effectively as a basis and Buckley—the only general-business text for slower learn- 
or discussion; it will open the way to the ing groups. Wonderfully written by nationally known authors. 
presentation of the more detailed informa é ¥ é 
tion business students must have about GENERAL BUSINESS FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
ymmunications in the Modern World by Aberle, Sielaff, and Mayer, which encourages average 
students to think through each business situation and draw 
ANNOTATED LIST OF VISUAL AIDS effective conclusions—conclusions keyed to consumer living. 
Movies 


The Mailman, 11 minutes, sound, En PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. BE 


cyclopedia Britannica Films. Emphasizes 


maportince OF tenes St our dasly Eves: anid Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


shows mailman’s relation to mail service 


To help you in your task of enabling each student to go at 
his own rate, here are two special texts: 


Shows mailman casing mail, relays carrie: 











| 
ut by truck for the mailman, registered 





vail, mail orders at noney orders, special 
lelivery Part the movie devoted to ; 
work of the rural mail carrier. Told in “HERBY” ‘ 
very simple iguag ‘or intermediate, of HARCO says: 

junior high, or hig! hool. Purchase t : a ORD ER YOUR 


* lase cost oe 
$60.00 For Correct 


> Our P P Posture, Adjust © 
2. Our Post ice, 11 minutes, color, 4 I 
sound, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc the Stand J Oo U R N A L 


Shows how a letter is handled and sent out AND BINDER 


Ilustrates canceling 


and sorting of mail. Includes treatment of the Chair- 
urmail and special delivery letters if cE AETAER I, fl 
lights everyday activities in ‘ post bss ay TO DAY . 


a city 
fice, at airport where mail is loaded on a 


helicopter, and in a railway post office. For SEE AD ON 
primary and intermediate grades particu 
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larlv. Cost: $60.00 
3. Your ‘ostal Service, 18 minutes, 
sound, March of Time-Forum Films. De 


s ribes the workings of a post office in a Model 2006A 
arge city and the work of the postal in 
spectors. Shows handling of mail and need WITH MATCHED 

tor good wrapping and careful addressing EQUIPMENT BY HARCO” 


ad » AC S ° ° 
For intermediate, junior high, high school Adjustable typing and bookkeep- 
collewe. and adult P , eget 4 ing stands offer perfect posture 
a a > urchase cost: $95.00 when used with Harco adjustable 


8 7 **LifteLok”® chairs, 
epee manufacturers of TEACHERS AGENCY 
! Phe Mn Shad ; Adj. Typing Stands — Business 
; . sible add) Mack and white, En Machine Stands = Bookkeepin 40TH YEAR 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. 70 frames Stands — “*LifteLok’® Chairs é - Pp vee 
Shots from Mat/man movie. Contains ques Stools se, L-Shaped ‘Business . R. Coszzens, Mgr. 
tion slides and review section. Purchase Trainers MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


cost: $3.00. In a series of four filmstr ips on Weise, Wire or Call for FREE 
Our Community Workers _ 30 day trial and details. COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


> : . : “LIFT-LOK" ; ieoend 
2. Our Post Office, color, Encyclopedia } Posture Choirs And If you are looking for a good position in 
Britannica Films. 48 fr: B ~~ ee ce 
i " 1S, S trames Jased on : —BaI— the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 


movie Our Post Office. Contains discussion Ovgt 25 modg bara sto 1 Paka Co ate 
and review questions and suggestions for eateles ond price list of complete line Pp you. : 











turther activities. Purchase cost: $6.00. In . 
: ey B ad poy s Grenwewe 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
i series of six filmstrips on Community GARRETT TUBULAR e 


Services P.O. BOX 237. DEPT. JBE GARRETT, INDIANA 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
LISTENING ABILITY AND 
SHORTHAND ACHIEVEMENT... 
Ed. D. Dissertation 

University of Pittsburgh 

by CHARLES H. DUNCAN 

State Teachers College 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 


This 


listening 


study proposed to measure thre 
school 

in order to de 

that ability ap 


factor wit 


ability of high students 
studying Gregg shorthand, 
termine to what degree 
peared to be a_ consistent 
achievement in shorthand 
The Brown-Carlsen Listening 
hension Test, Form Am (Yonkers-on-Hud 
New York: World Book Company ) 
was the instrument measuring 


listening ability. This 


Compre 


son, 
chosen for 
examination 1s com 
posed of five sub-areas: Immediate Recall, 
\bility to Follow Directions, Ability to 
Récognize Transitions, Abilitv to 
Word Meanings, and Lecture 
prehension. A Syllable Enumeration Test, 
for this measured 


Rec 
LecoYg 
nize Com 


onstructed research, 





Famous Harco 
“LIFT-LOK’ 7 
Chairs and Stools 


» * 


Over 25 styles 
and sizes of 
chairs and 
Stools availe 
able, Equipe 
ped with the 
famous ‘‘Lifte 
Lok’® meche 

P-1521 anism, 

MATCHING CHAIRS AND STOOLS 

F 


ALL HARCO EQUIPMENT 
The all NEW exclusive “‘LifteLok” 
adjustment automatically adjusts the 
seat for persons of oll heights. From 
its lowest position to the desired 
height simply lift up seat and seat 


will automatical 
Posture Choirs And 
Ovgr 25 modgls of sompletely edjvstoble chairs 
i nt. 





ae ase 


ly lock. 
SIMPLE — INSTANT — POSITIVE 
Stools By 
ond stools. Full 7” height odiustme: 





Write for Free Catalog and Price List 
FULL 12 YEAR GUARANTEE ON 
ALL HARCO CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


,ARRETT INDIANA 


enumerate svilables heard in 
orall Shorthand achieve 


300- word 


ability to 
dictated 
ment was through a 
dictation-transcription dictated a 
speeds of 90, 100 and 110 words a minute 

administered t 


words 
measured 


test 


were 
shorthand 


hese three tests 
students in 
} 


schools 


nine 
Scores were arrayed according to schoc 


T 
552 third-semester 


western Pennsylvania hig! 


source and as an amalgamated researc! 


population. Coefficients of correlation for 
these populations were calculated betweei 
and (1) 


Comprehet 


scores 


the shorthand-achievement 


the Brown-Carlsen Listening 


sion Test total score, (2) individual scores 


in the sub-areas, and (3 the Svllable 
Enumeration Test 
The coefficients of correlation obtained 


appear to support’a conclusion that a re 


tionship between listening ability and 


achievement In shorthand does exist, but 


The most substanti: 
coefficient calculated for the total 
36, found when the 


test 


it tends to be slight 
researc] 
population was scores 
on the shorthand-dictation 
related with the total scores on the Brown 
Carlsen Test. While all other 
obtained with the total 
tion figures were positive, they ranked be 

low .36, ranging from .17 to .28 The cx 

efticients found for correlations involving 


the high school populations ranged fro 


were ¢ T 


correlations 


research popula 


07 to .63 


APPLICATIONS OF DOMESTIC DIGITAL 
COMPUTING SYSTEMS IN BUSINESSES 
AND SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of California, Los Angeles 
by EDWARD J. LAURIE 

San Jose State College 

San Jose, California 


The study sought to investigate curren 
committed future, and potential future ap 
plications of digital processing 
tems being developed in American 
business and to it 


data SVS 
busi 
nesses and schools of 
vestigate computer personnel training and 
computer operation as related to success/ul 
application of these systems 

Two questionnaires were 
sources of information included library re 


used Other 


search and visitations to computer installa 


tions 
The 161 


use 282 digital computers operating five 


firms in both business samples 


days per week eight hours per day, mal 
functioning less than 5 per cent of the time, 
and down for maintenance one to four 
hours a week. Heaviest users of computers 
are manufacturing, insurance, and public 
utility enterprises. The three most common 
titles at business computer in- 
programmers, 


personnel 


stallations are computer 


operators, and peripheral equipment oper- 
ators, 

Over half of the responding firms are 
currently conducting training activities for 
computer personnel Current personnel got 
their training from the firms operating the 
equipment and the manufacturers of digital 
Preferred future 
personnel 
and 


data processing systems 
sources of trained computer 
manufacturers of equipment 


were 
Most personnel were de 


operating firms 
scribed. as needing computer coding, 
puter logic, and programming information 
Payroll and inventory are the two most 
-ommon computer applications in business 


com 


Fifty-two per cent of the colleges in the 
study had computers. Fifty-eight per cent 
course or 
business 


courses in 
division 
programmins 


are offering a 
processing in the Over 
half report that 
and general data processing problems art 
included in their offerings. Common busi 
ness applications covered in data pri cessing 


computer 


courses are payroll and inventory 
College respondents agree with business 
respondents on suggested knowledges for 
personnel in regard to computer coding 
and programming. College 
throug! 


computer logic, 
computers are rented or acquired 


ire operated five. days a week 


lonation and ¢ [ 


for eight hours 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY NEGRO 
MANAGERS IN THE OPERATION OF 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE .. . 


Ed. D. Disseration 

Indiana University 

by CECILLE EVANS CRUMP 
A. & |. State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The owned-and 
operated establishments are generally not 
business enter 


problems of Negro 


unlike those of all small 
prises. On the other hand, the pr lems ot 
these managers are often intensified be 


cause they operate in a socially restricted 
and economically prescribed environment 

encountered by the Negri 
managers deduced by analyzing the 
difficulties which confronted them in plan 
ning, directing, and controlling their busi 
ness operations. Thirty-three general prob 
following areas 
facilities, per 


Problems 
wert 


lems were discovered in the 
of management: physical 
sonnel, financial management, record keey 
ing and merchandising. These problems in 
dicated ineffective management procedures 
establis} 


which deterred the success of the 
ments 

The 
by the 
cerning their background, preparation, and 
continuous training for the role of manage 
ment led to the following inferences: (1) 
the restricted economy in which the man 
agers operate affected their business prac 
tices; (2 had _ not 
trained for managerial responsibilities ; 
the did the 
for continuous professional development ; 
(4) the managers did not understand the 
nature of competition in a capitalistic so 
ciety; (5) the financial the or 
ganizations hampered the successful oper 
the establishments; and (6) the 
managers did not the need for 
seeking competent guidance in discovering 
and solving their problems. 


nature of the problems encountered 


managers and the personal data con 


been 
(3) 


need 


) the managers 


managers not recognize 


base of 


ation of 
recognize 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





Since the managers encountered problems 
in all areas of business activity, the extent 
to which educational institutions can 
service the needs of Negro managers was 
suggested in the following implications. 
They should reorganize their curriculums 
to meet the needs of business; assume lead- 
ership in working with community forces 
to eliminate barriers which obstruct the 
progress of Negro entrepreneurs ; offer in- 
service training for managers; promote 
trade associations; prepare specific mate- 
conduct research which would assist 


rials; 
in understanding their 


Negro managers 
actual and potential markets; and coordi- 
nate guidance services which are extended 
by government agencies, business firms, and 


trade associations 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MULTIPLE 
REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR THE 
PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
IN ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING AT 
THE CHICO (CALIFORNIA) 

STATE COLLEGE... 


Ph. D, Study 

University of North Dakota 
by DONALD A. AASE 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 


The study appeared to be important be 
use of the present enrollment growth in 
the Chico State College Business Division 
The high dropout and the failure rate of 
about twenty-five percent for beginning ac- 
ounting students indicated, too, that some 
additional counseling basig could very well 
result in a more satisfactory advisory pro 
gram 

The study employed (1) high school rec 
rds, (2) freshmen college test scores, and 
(3) grades in required college freshmen 
courses to predict a student’s grade in 
elementary accounting. To determine the 
existing relationships between the various 
independent variables and the criterion, or 
lependent variable—elementary accounting 
ichievement, the investigator used the sta- 
tistical approach 

On the basis of this research study, the 
investigator developed a multiple regres- 
sion equation, using (1) ACE Q scores, 
(2) college freshman grade-point averages, 
and (3) college business mathematics 
grade-point averages. The multiple cor- 
relation coefficient of .5669 for this equation 
appeared to be. the most useful of the 
equations developed because it had rela- 
tively few independent variables and thus 
could be easily used in the counseling of 
prospective students 
Correlations between second-semester ac- 
counting achievement and various predic- 
tive indices indicated that first-semester ac 
counting grades were by far the best in- 
dicators of success in the second semester 

The study concluded that the developed 
equations could best be employed by faculty 
members to guide students into courses or 
curriculums for which the student appeared 
qualified. Another conclusion was that, on 
the basis of this study, with the many 
computed correlation coefficients, not one 
single predictor appeared to predict ade- 
quately academic success in elementary 
accounting. The highest single correlation 
was increased considerably by the addition 











of one or more predictors. 
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published 


GREGG 
By Cook, Morrison, Trytten, and Whale 


A brand-new research-engineered 
junior high school typing text. 


¢ BUILDS useful and lasting typing skills 
¢ DEVELOPS facility in the language-arts 


¢ DOVETAILS smoothly with high school typing 
programs 


AND COMING SOON: 
WORKBOOK for Gregg Junior High Typing 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 





Nationally Known 
Business Schools.........: 


When a young person with little or no 
business 


ollice experience applies for a 
position, what can he or she 
otter as proof of ability to do the 


job? A Nationaity 
Apvertiseo 
InstiTUTION 


“Natural ability” is not enough 
\r modern business needs 
only skilled people. Nor are good 
high school grades nor a 
pleasing personality likely 


to be enough. 


But when a young person can show a 


diploma from a nationally recogni ized busi- 


ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and welcome the training. 

The schools listed on these 
pages are known and respected 
everywhere among business edu- 
cators and business executives. 

It pays to attend a business 
school with a national reputation. 








IN BOSTON 


Individualized Education for Business 
Dipl in B Ad 
and Complete Secretarial courses 
Accounting. Bookkeeping. Shorthand, Typing 
Days — Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial « Accounting © Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia one Charleston, 


R 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


AB 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY = xv, 
BUSINESS COLLEGE ° 

Business Administration, Cler- 

ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





am 
"Av 
AUERSWALD 
Ie —secessiras AND Ae 


SCHOOL 


maneroasres 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. 








Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced 


Co-educational. Fail and Spring Terms. Day and 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING ¢ 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Protes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Phk.D., Administrator 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE. 


Heluiiedialkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
T. 1902 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
&. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Ojd School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Conter Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


DYKE 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 

Merged in 1954 

N O W Represents 139 Combined 

Years of Successful Business Training 

Akron 8, Ohio 

Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC e CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America” 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Ddway 3-5500 





Phone: 








BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College In Hawail 


Complete Day and Night Schoo! Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


n lallge 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-yea: 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Catalogue on Request 





Bangor Maine 





BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
61st Year 
Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 





Intestate 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 

















JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Acc ti Busi Administration, 





and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 


1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Sadineas Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 





BUSINESS 
Ye , COLLEGE 
MM CY HARLOTTE 


ORTH CAROLINA 
ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 


FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 
Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 


©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


® 2 ww | RY ES 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M_. and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading Schoel of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 





Accredited by Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses. 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 

Registered iby the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriitng Shorthand, M Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffts. President 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 
817'2 Broadway Veige! Building 
Box 665 Phone CA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 
Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 


Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave. 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Vesretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 





Madison 3, Wisc. 





SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Modern Training for Modern Busines 
Accounting Secretarial 


Business Administration Recep‘ionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 





Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


STRAYER 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 

OF FINANCE 
Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cial Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A. 
Objective. Professional training combined with 
academic background. Strayer Col. of Sec'l Train- 
ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 
Sec. catalog. 

601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


tn Ol! Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
t A. Guise, President 


Write for details 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
2nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N, Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 











Don't let this happen 


in your classes! 


USE A 


KARLO 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here’s where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . .. hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY . 





318 





Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


All real and personal property owned by 
the federal government was placed at 264 
billion dollars or more. Each person’s por- 
tion of this as of January 1 is $1,472—the 
population then was 179,300,000. 

vw 

According to Yvonne Aumont, be 
counselor to theatrical stars, both men 
women should cry more, because it softens 
men’s natures and beautifies women’s eyes 
and complexion, according to a World 
News Service report from Brussels, Bel 
gium. She that “Working women 
have lost the ability to cry because they 
believe that tears don’t mix with business.” 
But she 


says 


warns not to overdo the tears 

ad 
The national census in 1960 will cost 
more than 100 million dollars. The first 
one, in 1790, government only 
$44,000 


cost the 


ol 
Americans poured an all-time record 7.1 
billion dollars into their favorite philan- 
thropies in 1958, according to the American 
Fund-Raising Counsel in 
IVorld Report 
wv 
The Boy Scouts Handbook is right be 
hind the Bible as the best selling book in 
America with its latest printing run of 
1,050,000 copies. Since the first edition in 
1910 at 25 cents, the handbook has 
more than 17,500,000 copies. 
ra 


surroundings add to efficiency, 


Association of 
U. S. News & 


sold 


Pleasant 
according to George W. Reinoehl, execu 
tive vice-president of the Executive Fur- 
niture Guild. “Some offices are so drab, a 
businessman can do absolutely nothing all 
day and still go home tired,” he said in a 
recent speech. He contends that the finest 
buildings today fall far short of offering a 
good environment for human beings. “The 
building takes preference over its purpose 
—to provide space for human beings in 
which they can comfortably and efficiently 
work,” 

wv 

Social climbers in a typical American 
city make the big move when they are 
from 35 to 40 years old, and this results 
as much from the male’s ambition as from 
the female’s, according to extensive report 
by Dr. Charles V. Willie, of the State 
University of New York, to the American 
Society. Dr. Willie found 
that age is the most reliable index of 
social stratification in the average 
munity, and that the type of house people 
live in is a much better indicator than their 
make of automobile or appliance 

“ 

Water and feed a fever, don’t starve it, 

Drs. Rachmiel Levine and Sidney 


S« CIC Ic gical 


com 


urge 


Cohen, from Michael Reese Hospital's 
Medical Research Institute. Fever leads to 
dehydration and the breakdown of body 
tissues, which need replacement 
ww 

France ranks second only to the United 
States in the manufacture of electronic 
computers, according to The Evening 
Bulletin. 

ww 
averages says you will 
three colds a year, $30 because 
them, and miss three to seven days’ work, 
according to Modern Office Procedures 
Colds cost America over $5 billion 
in lost wages, and medical expenses 
w 

There is a 10 per cent decrease in eft 
temperature 
90 degrees; 


The law of 
lose 


a vear 


iC1 
Pe 
reache Ss 8&2 


ency when the ; 
and 38 per 


22 per cent at 
cent at 95 degrees, according to a recent 
study conducted by the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engi 
reported in the Office Executiv 

al 

Teenagers are increasing in nun 

faster than any other segment of our popu- 
the rapid expansion in 
birth started in the early Forties, 
according to Finance Facts. The effect 
should be an increasing marriage rate with 
in the next decade. In 1958 there were 4% 
eighteen year olds (Most common 
age for women to marry) than in 1957 
There were about 10% more in 1959, and in 
1960 this age group is expected to be 20% 
larger than in 1957. By 1967 there will be 
almost 60% more youngsters reaching 
eighteen than there were in 1957. Projec- 
tions based upon recent patterns in marri- 
age and birth rates indicates 5 mullior 
births annually by 1965. 

vw 

The median salary paid in 1959-60 tor 

college teachers of all ranks is $6,711 

“a 


census 


1¢eers, 


bers 


lation, because of 


rate, 


more 


found: the 
total 


and 22,- 


Unesco took a and 
world has 30,000 newspapers with a 
circulation of 450,000,000 copies ; 
000 periodicals with a total circulation of 
220,000,000 

v 


\utomated machines are taking over the 
paper-work and accounting jobs of the 
U.S. Government. The Defense Depart 
ment has installed 225 general purpose com- 
puter systems, and 175 more are on order 
Civilian agencies of the government have 
installed 60 systems and 30 more are on 
order. 

w 

Alumni gifts to their alma maters reached 
almost $200 million in 1959, up 40% from 
last year. One in every five alumni re- 
sponded to requests for help. 
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With so many choices in food buying, 
there are many decisions to be made in 
order to get the most from the money you 
spend for food. Money Management, Y our 
Food Dollar, a new booklet just 
by the Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation, reflects 
the “new look” in the food picture. It em- 
phasizes that each family must decide on 
the basis of its individual circumstances 
whether it is best to buy foods partially 
or completely prepared or whether to do all 
preparation in the home. Time, energy, 
money, skill and equipment available to the 


are resources to consider in reach- 


released 


family 
ing this decision. 

Over one-half of the 40-page booklet is 
devoted to specific information on selecting 
all types of fresh and processed 
Discussed under processed 
canned, frozen and dried foods; packaged 
mixes of all kinds; grain products and fats 
and oils. Foods in the fresh foods section 
are: fruits and vegetables, meat, fish and 
shellfish, poultry, eggs, milk, cream and 


foods 


foods are: 


cheese 
Voney Management, Your Food Dollar, 
a complete guide to managing food dollars, 
may be obtained for 15c a copy, to cover 
handling and mailing costs, from the Money 
Management Institute of Household Fi 
nance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1. Illinois 
ad 
You can get a single long as 
supply lasts of Public Relations Ideas for 
Business Education Teachers, from John 
Brickner, Consultant, Business Education 
Services, Department of Public Instruction, 
30x 928, Lansing, Michigar 
w 
The American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, 101 N. Skinker Blvd., 
Station 24, St. Louis 30, Mo., has prepared 
a free booklet for college seniors with in- 
terest and abilities to succeed in graduate 
business, Your Career as A 
Professor in Business 
ww 
Under the leadership of Willtam Selde: 
Business Education, Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, several publications appeared 
recently. Bulletin 273, Bookkeeping for 
Business Education Departments in Penn 
svlvania’s Public Schools, and Bulletin 274, 
Office Practice for Business Education De 
partments in Pennsylvania’s Public Schools, 
published in booklet These 
bulletins are available for other than Penn- 
sylvania public school distribution on re- 
ceipt of a check Gr money order for 50 
cents payable to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and sent to the Editor, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
Published in duplicated form are the 
Criteria for the Use of a School 


op 
« ps as 


schools of 


College 


Consultant, 


were form 


following: 


APRIL, 1960 


District in Evaluating Its Business Educa 
tion Program and Suggestions for In- 
forming the Public about the Business 
Education Department. Information about 
these publications can be secured by writ- 
William Selden, Department of 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl 


ing to 
Public 
ankle 


“ 


\ special guidance brochure Accounting 
for Your Future has just been issued by 
the National Association & Council of 
Business Schools. The format is 
and the text appealing 

It is planned that the brochure will reach 
the desk of the principals and high school 
counsellors as advertising literature from 
local However, the in- 
dividual teacher, interested in adding to the 
student’s reading shelf in the homeroom, 
may purchase one for fifteen cents. Write 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 2400 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington, D. ( 


attractive 


business schools. 


~~ 


If you are confronted with the possibility 
conducting a TV elass in typing, you 
may find Touch and Type helpful. Touch 
and Type is a booklet prepared for the 
students enrolled in a TV typing class over 
WTHS-TV, Channel 2, Miami. Upon re 
quest, it was reproduced and is now avail 
able Write Student 
Store, Lindsey Hopkins Education Center, 
1410 N. E. 2nd Avenue, Miami, Florida 
The manual instructions for 
beginning to type, technique drills, 
tests, typing rules, punctuation and word 


at 25 cents a copy 


contains 
copy 


division guide, data sheet, letter placement 


n 
and styles, and typewriter fun. Much of the 


Type 
vriting, Elementary Course, 7th Edition, 
and the TV Study Guide, Introduction to 
Typewriting, both available from Sout! 
Western Publishing 


material is based on 20th Century 


Compat 
mpany 
\~ 


You can get a new booklet, “Long ] 
and Short Friendships,” that 
published by Cummings-Chicago Corp. 
1740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Illinois. It tells how coupon payment sys 
tem saves time and \ 

1 customer 


rood 


been 


money and preserves 
relations 
w 
The National Thrift Committee, 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
will send you “The Men on Your Money.’ 
al 
You can get a 32-page booklet, “Office 
Planning & Layout,” from Wood Office 
Furniture Institute, 1419 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. It gives not only point 
ers for private offices, board rooms, recep- 
tion rooms, and general work stations but 
also includes information on light, sound, 
color, and atmosphere. 





Authoritative guides 
for business students .. . 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, 
Oklahoma State University; and 
JOHN BALL, 

Miami University 


Widely praised textbook describes in 
detail how to achieve a clear, direct writ- 
ing style over a broad range of business 
situations. Provides training in the writ- 
ing of basic and utility letters, claim and 
adjustment letters, reports, direct mail 
advertising, etc. Discusses the psychology, 
mechanics, and vocabulary of good busi- 
ness writing. most comprehensive 
source of information on the subject.”— 
L. M. MeNeeley, Emory University. 2nd 
Ed. 81 ills.; 634 pp. $6.25 


HOW TO FILE and INDEX 


BERTHA M. WEEKS, 
Director, Record Controls, Inc. 


Detailed and thorough, this book ex- 
plains tested procedures for setting up 
and maintaining efficient filing systems; 
shows how to perform various filing oper- 
ations. Includes information on micro- 
filming, legal requirements for retaining 
specific papers, hiring and training per- 
sonnel, etc. “A splendid textbook for 
classroom work.’-——Alberta Center, The 
McKenzie School. Rev. Ed., Rev. Prat. 
lll ills. ; 306 pp $4.50 


OFFICE METHODS, SYSTEMS 
and PROCEDURES 


IRVIN A. HERRMANN, 
Irvin A. Herrmann Associates 


Complete guide to office operations, 
covering records, reports, personnel, fil- 
ing, machines, office layout, space utiliza- 
tion, etc. Book offers a program for sys 
tematic scrutiny of every element of office 
procedure. Shows how to save time and 
effort through simplification, standardiza- 
tion, and motion economy. “A down-to- 
earth, practical approach.” — Business 
Epucation Wortp, 255 ills.; 539 pp. 

$8.50 


BUSINESS LAW 


LOUIS O. BERGH, 
late Member, United States Supreme 
Court and New York Bars; and 
THOMAS CONYNGTON 
late Member, New York Bar 


Standard text in the field emphasizes 
the basic principles of the law of busi- 
ness and makes clear the underlying 
reasons for these principles. Concise sum 
maries list differences among states on 
important rules of law. Covers: corpora- 
tions, partnerships, real estate law, insur- 
ance contracts, federal regulations, wills, 
trusts, personal property, etc. “Clear and 
complete.” — Kenneth Gluck, Rutgers 
University. Instructors Manual available. 


5th Ed. 49 forms; 1,005 pp. $7.50 
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ont THAT Speedwriting. 
WO oe) IS TODAY’S SHORTHAND 
RO" AY, FOR TODAY'S BUSINESS 


ys 


Barbara Wills, Lumberton, N. C. 
a SPEEDWRITING Shorthand graduate 
», elected “MISS SECRETARY” by NACBS 


ape 
If there is no Speedwriting School 
in your city... 


Now is the time 
to take advantage 

of this unique opportunity 
before someone else does. 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand can easily 

DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS since you can 

teach twice as many students in the 

same amount of time. Learning time is 

cut 75% because SPEEDWRITING 

uses no symbols—just simple ABC’s. 

And your profits are insured for all 

time with an exclusive 

SPEEDWRITING franchise— 

because it’s the only shorthand course 

that only you can offer in your area. 

Unlike other franchise courses, 

SPEEDWRITING charges nothing 

for the franchise—no quota—no 

advertising minimum—no 

assessments—no per student or 

inquiry charges! You pay only for 

" the textbooks you order! 
ow = Over $600,000 worth of 
ee ° cjionel 8 age ae , of © advertising in national 
Bears the Rs ga ame er. magazines is telling the story 
ont cube oad He to 64 million prospective 

students every month! 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
Guaranty Seal 


AF FOR DETAILS WRITE: 
The Speedwriling, Company 


© 1959, The Speedwriting Co. DEPT. 7504, 55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Speedwriting Teachers Bulletin 

Speedwriting now furnishes its teachers 
with an attractive magazine which includes 
supplementary theory, dictation, and read- 
ing materials. New vocabulary lists are 
also provided. : 

The first half of the magazine discusses 
topics lear to the heart of all business 
teachers—typewriting, method, personality, 
etc. Featured in the winter issue, recently 
published, are five “teachers of the year” in 
Speedwriting. 

This is a company service with company 
Albert Stern, familiar 


advertising featured 
is Executive Edi- 


to many Gregg teachers, 
tor. The magazine is published by The 
Speedwriting Company, 55 West 42 Street, 


New York 36, N. Y . 


John Clark Advanced by 
St. John's University 

John J. Clark, a teacher at St. 
University School of Jamaica, 
New York since 1950, has. been named ad 
ministrative assistant to the dean of that 
School. He will head the newly instituted 
Graduate Division of Business Administra- 
tion which will open at St. John’s Univer 
sity School in September of this year 


John’s 


Commerce, 


Fred Cook to Wayne University 

Fred S. Cook has resigned his position 
in the School of Education at Stanford 
University, Stanford, California to become 
associate professor in charge of business 
education in the School of Education at 
Wayne State University. Wayne Univer 
sity plans to expand its work in business 
education to include a six year program as 
well as the doctoral program 

For the vears, Dr. Cook has 


past five 


been responsible for business education at 
Stanford has decided 


Stanford University 
gradu- 


to discontinue its undergraduate an 
ate programs in this field effective August, 
1960 


Schabacker Made Dept. Chairman at 
U, of Wisconsin Extension Div. 
in Milwaukee 

Joseph C. Schabacker, former head of 
the Business Administration Extension 
Division, University of California in Los 
Angeles, has been made chairman of the 
Department of Commerce, 
Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin and also has the rank of 
ciate professor 
The Department of ¢ 
University Extension Division is a 
larly organized instructional department in 
luding a special organization, management 


University of 
asso 


‘ommerce of the 


regu- 


engages in management 
develo 


institute, which 
education, training, 


through small group seminars, ¢ 


and pment 
nierences, 


workshops, and institutes 


Seelye Heads 
New Graduate School at M. S. U. 


Alfred L Seelve, dean of the College of 
Business and Public Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, has been 
made dean of the new Graduate School at 
Michigan State University, 
yperations on April 1. 

A desire to offer the people of Michigan 
education available is 


Service at 


which began 


the finest 

the primary objective of the new graduate 
school, according to Dean Seelve At the 
present time, Michigan State University 
has more doctoral candidates in its business 


business 


school than any other college or univer 


sity in Michigan he reports 





ORGANIZATIONS 





The 1960 meeting of the American 
Association of Céllegiate Schools of 
Business has been scheduled for April 
27-29. All meetings will be held in the 
Hotel Sheraton, Chicago, Illinois. Com- 
plete information about the meeting 
may be obtained by writing to the presi- 
dent of the Association, Dean Ross M. 
Trump, School of Public 
Administration, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, or James M. A. 
Robinson, Executive Secretary of the 
Association, 101 N. Skinker, Station 24, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


3usiness and 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Schools of Commerce 
and Business Administration will be 
held at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, June 11-13. Complete informa- 
tion about the meeting may be secured 
from Gilbert R. Horne, School of Busi- 


APRIL, 1960 


Administration, Assumption Uni 
versity of Windsor, Ontario 
The officers of this group are: 
dent, Dean Clement Locquell, 
University, Quebec; 
L. McDougall, Queen’s 
Kingston, Ontario; secretary-treasurer, 
Gilbert R. Horne, Assumption Univer- 
of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario. 


ness 


Pre si 
Laval 
V ice-president, J 
University, 


sity 


Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College 
of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
was elected president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at the 
recent convention of this group. The 
vice-president for the next year is Oscar 
H. Edinger, Jr, Mt. San Antonio 
College, Walnut, California. 

The Board of Directors is made up 
of William P. Miller, Weber College, 
Ogden, Utah; Charles L. Harman, Blue- 


field College, Bluefield, Virginia; Har 
old Bentley, Worcester Junior College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Donald | 
Deyo, Montgomery Junior College, Ta 
koma Park, Maryland; Kenneth Fre« 
man, Christian College, Columbia, Mis 
souri; Bill J. Priest, American Rive: 
Junior College, Del Paso Heights, Cali 
fornia; Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the Fifteenth Na- 
tional Convention of the Catholic 
Business Education Association, to be 
held in Chicago’s Palmer House Hotel, 
April 19 through 21 

Complet« the pr 
num- 


information about 


eram was given in the February 
ber of this 
Convention chairman is Sister M 
Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois. The theme of the com 
‘Saints in the Market Plac« 


magazine 


vention 1s 


Latest word from Europe on 

ISBE course is that it will be of only 
one week duration this year. It will 
meet between July 11 and July 18, 1960, 
in Munich. No other details are known 
as yet; they will be published as soon as 
they are received 


“Business Education Utilizes Recent 
Developments” is the theme of the 
1960 convention of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association and 
Rocky Mountain Association of Private 
Business Schools. All. meetings are 
scheduled for June 16, 17, and 18 and 
will be held in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel 
in Denver, Colorado. 

Demonstrations of “Television in the 
(using the facili 
will be’ one feature 


Business Classroom” 
ties of KRMA-TV) 
of the convention 

Among the speakers will be 
E. Slaughter and D. D. 
Che list of panelists includes F. Wayne 
House, Madeline Strony, Gladys Bahr, 
Theodore Woodward, Milton Olson and 
Hulda Erath 

The general chairman for the 
vention is John Binnion, University of 
Denver, Colorado. Program 
chairman is Ramon P. Heimerl, Colo 
rado State College, Greeley, Colorado 

\dditional information about the pro- 
next 


Robert 


Lessenbert \ 


con- 


Denver, 


will appear in the issues of 


magazine 


gram 
this 


National Council of Pi Omega 
Pi will meet at East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina April 24-27 
\t this annual meeting of the Council, 
the national business of Pi Omega Pi 
will be transacted and plans will be 
made for the biennial convention of Pi 
Omega Pi chapters which will be held 
Illinois at the Palmer 
27, 28 and 29 


gl, at 


The 


in Chicago, 
House on December 

The present members of the Council 
are: Past President, Audrey V. Demp- 
sey; president, James T. Blanford; vice 
Marie Vilhauer; 
Ralf Thomas; secretary-historian, 
Marge Harrison; national organizer, 
Hulda Vaaler Barton; editor, Edna H 
Barbour; student representative, Jan 
Glidden. 


president, treasurer, 








CONFERENCES, 


INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 





The annual conference of the Busi- 
ness Teachers Association of New York 
State, to be held in Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, New York, April 29-30, will 
feature addresses by D. D. Lessenberry 
and Robert E. Slaughter. “Teaching 
Tomorrow's Business Today” is the 
theme of the conference. Dean Charles 
Noble, Dean of Hendricks Chapel, Syra- 
cuse University, will speak at the Fri- 
day evening banquet which opens the 
conference 


There will be two workshops this 
summer at Colorado State College, 
Greeley. One will be open only to doc- 
toral candidates or to persons working 
beyond the master’s degree. Workshops 
will run concurrently between June 13 
and June 23 and will be devoted to a 
discussion of issues in business educa- 
tion 

Opening the first week of the pro- 
gram will be D. D. Lessenberry. Also 
appearing on the program the first week 
will be Mrs. Marion Woed, Marion 
Angus, Stella Willins and W. Harmon 
Wilson. 

Leading off the second week program 
will be Robert E. Slaughter, Lawrence 
Erickson, Merle Guthrie, William Pa- 
sewark and Robert Ruegg. On Tuesday, 





rare | 


semester 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


with 


GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


in Accounting 
Business. Management 


Finance 
Industrial Vlanagement 
Marke ling 


Personnel Administration 

The purpose of this program is to offer 
teachers of business subjects an oppor 
tunity to pursue graduate programs in 
business during the summer 

Admission is handled through the Office 
of Admission and is open to men and 
women who hold any bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution 


June 13 to September 3, 1960. 


RN CALIFORNIA 


y 
4 





For further information, write to: 
Dr. Richard |. Williomson, Assistont Dean 
Grodvate Schoo! of Business Administration 
University of Southern California 

los Angeles 7, California 











Come to beautiful California 


SOUTHE 


for a summer of study and recreation 


John Raglan and L. Millard Collins will 
be added to the panel members who 
started on Monday morning and Ann 
Brewington will be added to the panels 
on Wednesday. 


Robert F. Bender, acting chairman of 
the Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness at Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Washington, has 
announced two workshops for the two- 
week period August 8-19. 

Harold K Hossom, associate pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Eastern 
Washington College of Education will 
conduct the Workshop in American 
Economy. Dr. Bender will conduct a 
Workshop in __ Integrating Jusiness 
Practices in the Business Education 
Curriculum. 

Inquiries 
Director of 
Bender 


should be directed to the 
Summer School or to Dr 


The theme of the Annual Business 
Education Clinic to be conducted by the 
Business Department of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, April 
29-30, is “Holding the Line in Business 
Education”. Among the speakers and 
consultants are Mrs. Madeline Stroney 
and Vernon Musselman. Elvin Eyster 
of Indiana University will direct atten 
tion to in-state problems concerning 
certification and curriculum reorganiza- 
tion 
For 
Robert 
Business, 
lege, Terre 


information, write to 
Harrington, Department. of 
Indiana State Teachers Col 
Haute, Indiana 


additional 


\ workshop in “Planning Layout and 
Facilities in Business Education Class- 
is to be held on the Michigan 
State University Campus, East Lansing, 
August 1 to August 12. Robert F. 
Kozelka, Chief, Business and Distribu 
tive Education, State Board of Voca 
tional Education, Springfield, Illinois, 
will conduct the workshop. 


rooms” 


If further information is desired, 
write to Alice M. Harrison, Room 315, 
Education Building, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


“Aiming Business Education at Both 
Ends of the I. Q. Scale” is the theme for 
the Annual Summer Conference at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
July 7 and 8, which is open to all 
business teachers. Speakers will include 
Eleanor Brown, Marguerite Crumley, 
James R. Meehan, Kenneth Roach, 
Joan Sivinsky, Robert E. Slaughter and 
James White. 


The following workshops for business 
teachers have been announced by the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
June 20 to July 1—Teaching of Retail- 


ing; July 5 to 15—Curriculum in Busi- 
ness Education; July 18 to 29—Teach- 
ing of Basic Business; August 1 to 12 
Teaching of Filing and Paperwork 
Management; August 1 to 12—School 
3usiness Administration; August 1 to 
12—Co-ordination of Co-operative Oc- 
cupations Programs. 

Workshops meet in Ann Arbor dur- 
ing the two-week period daily from 10: 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

For further information write to 3000 
School of Education, The University ot 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“Vocational Education's Responsibil 
ity for Developing Economic Under 
standings” will be the theme of the sec 
ond conference for voeational and prac- 
tical arts teachers at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, August 8-12 
Teachers from Agriculture, Business, 
Distribution, Home Economics, Trade 
and Industry, and Industrial Arts will 
explore this important topic. 

Outstanding national 
as Leonard Read, Chairman, 
Council for Economic Education, have 
accepted invitations to speak. Davis Y 
Paschall, State Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction for Virginia, will 
the keynote 


such 
Joint 


speakers, 


CiVve 


address 


The program for the Business Edu 
cation Institute to be conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin, July 14 and 15 
has been announced. Speakers on the 
program will include Robert Kessell, 
Ellen Lensing, Frank M. Herndon, 
Mearl R. Guthrie, and Ray G. Price. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Russell J. Hosler, School of Edu- 
cation, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6 





1960 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 
Monday, June 6 to} Monday, June 27) Monday, August 8 
Friday, June 24 |to Friday, August 5|to Friday, Aug. 26 
Registration Registration Registration 
Friday, June 3 Friday, June 24 |Friday, August 7 
9am. to2p.m. |9am.to2pm. |9 am. to 2 p.m. 

Saturday, June 25 

9 am. to 11 am. 
Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Office Hours 
Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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People in the News 


Henry H. Hill (left), president of the American Association of Colleges for 
eacher Education, receives gavel from retiring president Wendell W. Wright. 








Bennett—Heads Distributive Education Teachers 
Herndon—President of Delta Pi Epsilon 
Jelley—Winner of DPE Research Award 
Kirkpatrick—Heads Gregg Award Committee 
Palmer—NACBS Man-of-the-Year 
Stewart—AACC President 

Tate—President of U. S. Chapter, ISBE 


Thompson—Heads D. E. State Supervisors 





ADVANCED ACCOUNTING, Revised Edi- 
tion, by Arnold W. Johnson, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 564 pp., 1960. $8.00. 


This is the third book in an integrated 
series of texts on modern accounting which 
includes the widely used Elementary Ac- 
counting and recently revised /ntermediate 
Accounting. The current revision of Ad- 
vanced Accounting presents the latest pro- 
fessional thought on and methods of 
handling problems encountered by profes- 
sional accountants. It provides an excellent 
text for advanced courses in accounting 
and also serves well the person already 
engaged in public or private accounting. 

Paramount in the revision is the stress 
upon income—its amount, its interpretation, 
and its role in the making of intelligent 
decisions, and the effect of variation of 
income upon statement of income and the 
balance sheet. There are eighteen chapters 
ranging from Partnerships / Introductory 
Considerations to Accounting for Estates 
and Trusts—Testamentary Trusts. Prob- 
lems total 232; numerous charts and state- 
ments are included in the text. 

A solutions manual for Advanced Ac- 
counting is available to teachers using the 
text in class, 


FIBER TO FABRIC, by M. David Potter 
and Bernard P. Corbman, 3d Edition, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 352 
pp., 1959, $4.20. 


In general, the plan of the former edi- 
tions (1945 and 1954) has been retained. 
However, a separate chapter is now al- 
lowed to knitting with additional informa- 
tion on hosiery included. Minor fibers and 
minor fabric constructions are combined 
into one chapter. The book again provides 
basic information for those who intend to 
enter a career of textiles or textile prod- 
ucts, as well as general information for 
consumers. 

Structurally, each chapter has projects 
and questions that provide a basis for re- 
view and further Visual 
aids are numerous. 


investigation. 


New and improved methods of finishing 
are discussed; new strains of cotton fiber 
are evaluated; new and improved forms 
of Orlon and Dacron are discussed. Com- 
plete discussion of the new fibers Arnel, 
Creslan, Darvan, Verel, and Zefran is pro- 
vided, 

Again, this text may be used for the 
basic course of instruction in fabrics or 
textiles; it will also be popular with those 
interested in consumer education and as a 
reference for those presently employed in 
textiles. 
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BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERYDAY LIVING, 
2d Edition, by S. George Getz, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 448 pp., 1959. $3.60. 


basic 
legal 
con- 
been 


This book was written with the 
thought in mind that knowledge of 
principles is beneficial for effective 
sumer living. Major emphasis has 
placed on simplified explanations and ex- 
amples of important legal principlés which 
have been kept to a minimum, omitting 
technical and controversial points. 

Case problems, based on adjudicated cases 
in various states, have been included to 
interest the better students, and new prob- 
lems have been added under the heading 
“For You to Apply Legal Principles”. 

Differences in state statutes are clearly 
indicated; special tables are provided for 
interest rates, statute of frauds, and statute 
of limitations. The latest provisions of the 
social security law and unemployment in- 
surance are included. 

Correlated with the text are a workbook 
and achievement tests. Teacher aids include 
the teacher’s manual for the text work 
book, and a key fOr the achievement tests 

Topics covered are: making a contract, 
buying goods, buying service, buying in- 
surance, meeting financial obligations, 
agency, employer and employee, owning a 
business, renting real property, owning a 
home, transferring property by will and 
inheritance, civil wrongs and crimes, en 
forcing one’s legal rights; glossary of legal 
terms. The use of cartoons, especially at 
the beginning of the book, add interest to 
the printed page. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING AND WORK REPORTED 
PRIOR TO 1959, compiled by Harves 
Rahe, Carbondale, Illinois: Southern 
Illinois University (c/o Harves Rahe). 


The first part of this Bibliography 
consists of a list of studies arranged 
alphabetically by researchers’ or reporters’ 
surnames. The second part is an alphabetical 
subject index in which the studies are 
classified according to the subjects with 
which they deal. Part III is an alphabetical 
index of colleges and universities at which 
degree research studies have been conducted 
with the numbers of the studies completed 
at each institution listed. The fourth part 
of the Bibliography lists all the studies by 
number that were reported for each year 
from 1891 to 1958, inclusive. 

It is recognized that perhaps not all 
reports of research are listed and that it is 
possible that some of the reports listed may 
not be classified as research reports by some 
people. Previously published bibliographies 
and indexes as well as periodical literature 
in business education were searched for 
items to be included in this Bibliography. 


ae 


_ All copies of the first printing have 
been distributed on a request basis. No more 
are available at this time, but additional 
copies may be printed later on. The 
Bibliography has been distributed free of 
charge as a service to business education 
by the Secretarial and Business Education 
Department of Southern Illinois University. 

Copies of the Bibliography are in the 
departmental libraries of most of the 
business teacher training departments in 
the colleges and universities of the United 
States. 

Certainly all persons in the area of 
stenographic and secretarial training will 
find this Bibliography and invaluable guide 
to research in these fields. 


THE CLERICAL PROGRAM IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, Yearbook, Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, 
Harry Huffman, Editor, New York: 
New York University Bookstore, 18 
Washington Place, 470 pp., 1959. 
$3.75. 


The thorough job performed by the Edi- 
tor and his staff makes this yearbook one 
of the best in the series. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Businessmen and Educators Look at the 
Clerical Occupations; What Subject Mat- 
ter for the Clerical Program?; How to 
Teach Courses in the Clerical Program; 
and The Department Head Plans and Co- 
ordinates the Clerical Program. In Part I, 
discussion centers around the development 
of the clerical program, supply and de- 
mand of workers, personality and attitudes, 
management, employee relations, the work- 
er of the future, and automation. Part II 
emphasizes types of learnings—routine and 
non-specialized skills, arithmetic, clerical 
recordkeeping, filing and management, of- 
fice machines, typing, communication, busi- 
ness understandings, job application and ad- 
vancement. In Part III, methods of teach- 
ing and teaching techniques are «mphasized 
—general methods, job instruction sheets, 
audio-visual aids, standards, work experi- 
ence, and community resources. Curricu- 
lum, administration, guidance, facilities and 
layout and teacher education are discussed 
in Part IV. 

Many familiar names from all over the 
country appear in the chapter contributors 


" list. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING, by Allien 
R. Russon and S. J. Wanous, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 442 pp., 1960. $4.00. 


Where there is opportunity to use a 
single methods book in typewriting, this 
text should be given consideration; it is 
also a worthy reference in general business 
education methods courses; and it is suit- 
able for reference in the library of experi- 
enced teachers. 

As is stated in the preface, the text is 
“a synthesis of our knowledge about the 
teaching of typewriting.” The references 
at the end of the chapters include many ex- 
cellent sources for further study. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





As a methods text, teachers will welcome 
the bibliography, the projects, the ques- 
tions, and the objective test. Effort has 
been made to report present procedures in 
many parts of the country in regard to 
measurement of speed, production goals, 
and other objectives. The chapter on psy- 
chology of skill building presents a good 
overview of psychological problems en- 
countered in skill buildirig, and it: also in- 
cludes , references to magazine, articles 
which can be followed further to good 
advantage, 

Briefly, the topics covered include skill 
building, objectives, history,-course devel- 
opment, lesson planning, equipment, physi- 
cal plant, teaching methods and procedures, 
classification of errors and_ corrective 
measures, grading, and __ professional 
growth. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION, Tax Prin- 
ciples and Tax Planning, by Robert S. 
Holzman, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 700 pp., 1960, $8.00. 


This is a textbook for the basic course 
in income taxation. It has been organized 
to quicken understanding of the tax law 
and of the use of the law in planning a 
transaction, accumulating data, 
weighing alternative courses of action, and 
justifying what appears on a return. 

The principles of income taxation that 
are the same for all 
cussed once with reference to exceptions 
applicable to other taxpayers, Discussion 


business 


taxpayers are dis- 


of the Internal Revenue Code is basic te 
the text; however, accounting and legal 
aspects of taxation are also interwoven in 
the discussion in an appropriate manner. 
As the author states “The handling of tax 
questions does not consist merely of the 
preparation of tax returns. Transactions 
may be planned in advance, so that the 
consequences, when ultimately carried for- 
ward to the tax return, will result in lower 
taxes.” The book contains a wealth of ma- 
terial on planning, determining the tax 
base, preparation of returns, and the bur- 
den of proof. 

An end-of-chapter supplement is gener- 
ally divided into three divisions: suggested 
reading materials, leading cases, questions. 


130 BASIC TYPING JOBS, by Ruth I. 
Anderson and Leonard J. Porter, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 61 pp., $1.44. 


This is a practice manual which reviews 
previous instruction. Hence, it may be used 
by the beginning student or the employed 
or about-to-be-employed typist who wishes 
to brush up on typing skill. Letters, rough 
drafts, tabulations, memoranda, and manu- 
scripts are included in the 130 Basic Typing 
Jobs. Instructions are kept to a minimum 
and all of the material is counted; hence, 
the various projects may be used to com- 
pute production rate. 

Teachers who are interested in a supple- 
mentary production-test manual will find 


this convenient to use. 


HOW TO USE THE CALCULATOR AND 
THE COMPTOMETER, 4th Edition, by 
James R. Meehan, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 144 pp., 1959. $1.76. 


The fourth edition of this machines man- 
ual provides for basic instruction, skill de- 
velopment, and practical application, cover- 
ing all four fundamental arithmetic proc- 
esses. Many new features are included in 
the fourth edition—new format, simpler 
terms, briefer sentences, numerous ex- 
amples. The student is always lead from 
familiar to new material. 

Three cycles of twelve each 
make up the book. The first cycle deals 
with the development of basic operating 
techniques and skills; the second stresses 
continuing development of higher level 
skills; and techniques plus application of 
practical business problems. The third 
cycle introduces decimal equivalents of the 
fractional parts of a dozen and a pound. 
It includes checking the accuracy of com- 
pleted figure work and solution of typical 
business problems. 

At the end of each timed re- 
view is given for quick measurement of 
progress. A comprehensive test of fifty 
problems stressing both the fundamental 
arithmetic operations and their practical 
business applications is provided at the 
end of the book. The introductory com- 
ments to new work titled “What You Will 
Learn” and “What You Need to Know” 
are also helpful. A Teacher’s Manual is 
available. 
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This text contains the latest information on 
It develops clear 
business thinking, and provides a comprehensive 
foundation for more advanced courses. 


current business procedures. 


able workbook is available. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Van Cleef and Finney 


Physical, economic, and commercial geography 
are treated to give students an understanding of 
economic and commercial activity in the trading 
world. Facts are organized in terms of basic 
patterns and trends so that students can follow 


changes intelligently. 
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A NEW 6th Edition 
Secretarial Office Practice 


by Agnew and Meehan 


The "new look," the improved arrangement 
and content of the textual material, and the 
variety of practical end-of-part activities in this 
revision will appeal to students and to teachers. 
It is an interesting book that will provide an 
understanding of the procedures being used in 


the modern automated office. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE reviews the skills and knowledge 
obtained by the student in other subjects and 
builds additional skills and knowledge that will 


assure success in an office occupation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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REG. TM 686,508 


To be eligible 
buy an 
A.W.Faber 


ERASER STIK: 


The original grey eraser point 





always best for erasing. 


—the 
pencil-shaped 
white- polished 
beauty that 
opens the door 

to Typing 
Perfection 
without 

SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS. 


7099B with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 

one, you need 

the other. Ask 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co. Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 294 


TEACHING TYPEWRITING TO THE HANDICAPPED: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 
Z. Irene Banks 


Booker T. Washington Jr. High School 
New York, N. Y. 


N the very first day of the term, I 

noticed that one of my 8th grade 
pupils in typewriting was physically handi- 
capped. I realized then that I was faced 
with a problem of teaching touch type 
writing to the entire class without causing 
this pupil to feel so sensitive of his physical 
condition as to lose confidence from the 
start—that he must be taught to think posi- 
tively toward the same standards and goals 
if possible, despite his handicap 

I observed that he had chosen a desk in 
the rear of the room, since regular seats 
had not yet been assigned. This placed us 
both at an advantage, as I realized I could 
give him individual help without attracting 
the attention of most of the pupils 

The class met two periods a week for 
50 minutes each. Accuracy and speed in 
technique were stressed each day as the 
children learned the parts of the machine 
and letters Manipulation drills were prac- 
ticed daily. After each demonstration and 
dictation period, I asked for a show of 
hands—those who made no errors, one 
error, two errors, etc. I observed that 
Billy, the lame pupil, always raised his 
hand with the “perfect performance” 
group. I should mention here that all pa 
pers were checked for accuracy by me as 
I-moved around the room later during the 
lesson. It was during this process that I 
was in a better position to observe the 
full extent of Billy’s handicap. 

He has only a thumb and an immobile 
forefinger on his left hand. On the right 
hand there are only three fingers, no second 
finger, and a thumb. 

All missing fingers were undeveloped at 
birth, I learned later from Billy as I grew 
to know him = and = acquired excellent 
teacher-pupil rapport. He is also lame on 
the entire left side, which creates a problem 
in correct sitting position at the machine. 

I made it a point not to single him out 
for individual instruction on the first day. 
During the second lesson, however, | 
lingered longer at the desks of several 
pupils so that he would feel no differentia- 
tion in the method of procedure when I 
came to him 

By this time I had secured from his 
cumulative record the condition of his 
emotional control and objective test scores. 


I found an intelligence score of 100, two 
years prior, a reading average of 9.5, and 
an average of 4.7 in arithmetic. He en- 
gaged actively in play with his classmates, 
and was not unduly sensitive of his physical 
condition. 

I noticed that he sat with his chair at 
an angle to support the left side of his 
body, which was shorter than the right 
This also gave him freer movement of the 
left thumb 

Billy was anxious, | could see, not to 
watch his fingers. I observed him, making 
suggestions here and there, and we dis- 
cussed and devised a “touch” that was most 
congenial in light of his handicap. 

His final development in operating the 
machine on a touch basis was as follows: 
On the left side of the typewriter he used 
the left thumb to control 15 letters and 3 
number keys, the shift key and lock, and 
the back space. The space bar and the 
vertical row containing the b and g were 
struck with his right thumb. The next three 
vertical rows of keys were controlled by 
the third finger right, while the fourth 
finger operated the remaining keys on the 
right side of the keyboard 

One motivating device for the class was 
the exhibition of all perfect papers on the 
bulletin board, both timed and untimed 
copies. Billy’s was the first to be displayed, 
with public commendation from the teach- 
er 

With an attitude of pride in accomplish 
ment, Billy worked dilligently each day to 
maintain speed and accuracy, and created 
a competitive atmosphere in the classroom 
that prevailed for a number of weeks. His 
“package” was also on our oak tag Christ 
mas tree honor roll for consistent accuracy. 
By March he was writing easily at 
25WAM on a ten-minute timing. 

It was about this time that he experi- 
enced unfortunate circumstances in his 
emotional life. This caused a plateau and/or 
drop in all his subject achievements, and he 
lost interest in typing entirely, 

However, I am hoping that he will be 
scheduled for typewriting again next year, 
and that I shall be able to help him regain 
his interest and confidence to the extent of 
attaining a sufficient degree of skill to 
make typewriting functional in his life. 
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A STRIKING ADVANCE IN TYPING! 


THE ROYAL ELECTRIC PROVES IT’S A SUPERIOR TEACHING TOOL 


Even before the key strikes the paper, it’s clear that 
the new Royal Electric is as advanced as it looks. 

Precision-built and user-tested for uninterrupted 
classroom performance, the new Royal Electric alone 
has these valuable teaching features: fully-enclosed 
fabric and carbon ribbons as standard equipment 
(carbon ribbons are the trend in executive secre- 
tarial offices); a distinctive two-tone chime that can 


be heard over the din of a busy class; non-slip 
cameo keys for electric stroking security. 

And of course, the new Royal Electric has other 
famous Royal exclusives such as the Twin-Pak® rib- 
bon changer, Magic® Margin and Touch Control”. 

You just can’t realize how great the new Royal 
Electric is until you try it. Contact your Royal 
representative today for a demonstration. 


THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC—FOR A MUCH BETTER CLASS OF TYPING 





MODERN EXTERIOR of this 
leading candy manufacturer. 


OVER 1,500,000 of Spangler’s 


well-known Dum-Dum Lol- 
lipops are produced daily. 


HARLAN G. SPANGLER, 
TREASURER, of Spang- 
ler Candy Company. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM pays for itself every year. 


“Our Calional Accounting System 


saves us °*11000 annua 


retu rns 100 % on investment. 7 —Spangler Candy Company, 


Bryan, Ohio 


“For several years, we fouhd that rising 
accounting costs were cutting into our 
profit margin. To solve this dilemma, 
we decided to install a National Sys- 
tem,” writes Harlan G. Spangler, Treas- 
urer of Spangler Candy Company. 
“The decision was a good one. Our 
National Accounting System has given 
us faster, more reliable, and more effi- 
cient service. For example, consider the 
speed of our National System. Before 
installing Nationals, delays in current 
sales data made it impossible to deter- 
mine our running market position. Now 
that we have a National System, all 
sales information reaches us on an 
up-to-date, daily basis—an obvious 


competitive advantage. Another out- 
standing feature of the National Ac- 
counting System is its reliable accuracy. 
Today, we can be sure our figures are 
correct because Nationals totalize au- 
tomatically. 

“The efficiency of a National System 
can best be judged in terms of dollar 
savings. Our National Accounting Sys- 
tem saves us $11,000 annually... re- 
turns 100% on investment.” 


Se 


Treasurer of Spangler Candy Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National's world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 


nance Plan. (See the yellow og 
pages of your phone book.) ' 
“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reauieeo) 





